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LITBRALTVURE. 





THE POOR SOUL. 
FROM THE FLEMISH.—BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 
A poor sad Soul was sighing | The Angel's eye flashed lightning 


With love of heaveniy birth, 
And the poor Soul he carries 
Down, downward to the Earth, 


in bale-fires sorely proved, 
« Were I once more beholding 
My trae love—all I loved.” 


_“ Beneath the lime tree spreading 
I shall my true love find, 
For there I found him ever 
In that dear spot reclined.” 


So sigh’d the goo Soul, thinking 
Of years, full mauy a one, 
Until hgr time of penance 
At last should be outrun. 


Approached her Guardian Angel, Andasthe a lime tree 
With wings as white as suow, They reach’d invisible—there 
And io his arms enfulds her, Sate under the greeu branches 
To heal her love and woe. A loved and loving pair. 


With sweet and gentle accents, The poor Soul trembled, fainting, 
“Poor, dear Soul,” said the sprite, And not a word did say, 
“Come with me,come, [’!l bear thee) Nor he, the pitying Angel, 
To heavens of love and light.” That bore her far away. 


Her higher still, and higher, 
Up the blue sky he bore, 

Till they at length were standing 
Heaven's golden gate before. 


The Soul says to the Angel, 
Close in his arms enfarl’d, 
* Might I once more re-visit 
That far-off under world. | 


“‘ A thousand years |'d suffer | Then said the poor Soul sighing, 
Worse pangs than et I've prov'd,| “ I must not enter there, 

To be once more beholding | I'm doomed for yearsa thousand, 
My true love—all I loved.” | . Hell's direst pangs to bear.” 


But said the Guardian Angel 
With look an Angel wears, 

“ Thou wertin that one moment 
Tortured a thousand years.” 





THE FATAL BRIDE. 
BEING A SECOND CONTRIBUTION FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 
Founded on an event which actually occurred. 


The story which I am about to relate, carries me back somewhat about 
half a century; at which time, it is needless to say, Dublin was, in point 
of society, a very different city from what it now is. [It had then a resi- 
dent aristocracy, and one whose equipagesand housekeeping were main- 
tained upon ascale which put plebeian competition wholly out of the ques- 
tion. Ido not mean to offer any ungracious reflections upon the existing 
state of Dublin society. We have now, alas! more tuft-hunters than 
tufts to boast of; magniticent pretensions based, like the Brahmin’s 
world, nobody czn exactly say upon what, strive and strain to fill the 
void, which a legitimate aristocracy '..ve left; and men, whose grandfa- 
thers—but what matters it? the thing is after all but natural. What 
was.a metropolis, is a capital no longer; aud itis but lost time sighing 
after the things that once were, or snarling at these that are. 

At the time of which I speak, there resided in Dublin a certain worthy 
baronet, whom I shall call Sir Arthar Chadleigh. He was then consider. 
ably past sixty, and was a venerable monument of what was called hard 
living, in all its departments. He had been, until gout disabled him, a 
knowing gentleman on the turf; he wasa deep player and adeep drinker, 
and covered, with an exterior of boisterous jollity, a very cold and selfish 
heart. He was thoroughly a man of the world, and what was then an 
essential ingredient in that amiable character, whenever occasion prompt- 
ed, a very determined duellist. Whatever good nature he was possessed 

of, was expended on society at large. In his dealings with his own family, 

© was arbitrary and severe; avd if he did possess any natural affections, 
he had managed to get them all admirably under control, and never was 
kuown, under any circumstances, to suffer from their over indulgence. 
This old gentleman had been blessed, in his prime, with an helpmate; 
but Lady Chadleigh, having been, in her own way, about as domestic a 
person as Sir Arthur, one tine morning, at three o'clock precisely, when 


her spouse was entering upon his fourth bottle of claret in the parlour, | 


absconded with young Lord Kildalkin. The happy pair were overtaken 
¢ Havre by the baronet, who, at ten paces, duly measured, shot off Kil- 
alkin’s thunb—a feat which satistied his honour, as some of the steruer 


brethren of the hair-trigger averred, at much too reasonable a rate. The | 


worthy baronet, however, on his return, explained satisfactorily to a se- 


lect cirele of friends. “ For,”’ said he, “‘ had [ shot him through the head, 
As it | 


I should not have known what the to do with Lady C.” 

was, he left his wife in the hands of his rival, as a moderate equivalent 
for the joint. , 
Lady Chadleigh had not been cruel enough to leave her lord without | 
some objects on which to exercise those domestic virtues, for which he | 
was 80 justly celebrated. She had been just five years married, when 
she took her departure, as I have stated; and she left behind her, for the 
consolation of her spouse, along with an extensive assortment of macaws, | 
avadavats, lapdogs, and other sundries, three children—two sons and 8 
- > = macaws, &c., were easily disposed of, but there was no getting | 
— . e children; so Sir Arthur called in a grim old spinster sister, 
ped fourteen years, dating from that day, resided at the baronet’s | 
He e, and ruled his little flock. At the end of that period she died, | 

i — about the same time died also the untortunate Lady Chadleigh, 
= en and heart-broken, in some obscure town in France. 

oul Chadleigh’s name had been proscribed—in Sir Arthar’s presence 

Pe wea mention it, and, with the exception of little Mary, the daugh- 
feel aot one infancy, had never seen her, no human being appeared to 
pinch toe wnt concern about the event, Little Mary Chadleigh, hows 
elena - ee ; with yearings of unavailing affection, she had always 
pe ; “ — that some time or other her mother would come back, 
pore ace ete her. The reasons of the separation were unknown to her, 
po on : “ ish eagerness to learn something of ker mother, had been 
. so ca ie sed with a mysterious discouragement, in which she 
aa - gra ually to acquiesce. But though she had long learned to 
ae pon ea mother’s absence asin some way a necessary and unavoid- 
whiet is a and even asa natural thing, and as a matter of course, 
petite =~ Bip rye to be accounted for, yet her mind had been 
love tae y — _with one thought, that at last she would return, and 
neverdeen : wished to be loved And now came these strange tidings. 
her tna nope — her childish dreams, and these black dresses, to tell 
cont mien e little plans and hopes that had silently fluttered her inno- 
seetion many atime for many years, must end for ever; that the 
g ‘ose return she had been watching and wishing ever since 








| once proud and impetuous. 


sne could remember, was never to come again. This was a sore shock experienced, I kaow not how, 4 certain relief in the reflection I had just 
to the poor girl, and s'e wept, ia the svlitade of her chamber, with a ve-| made. [t had, however hardly visited my mind, when it was again dis- 
hemence of grief and a sense of desolation, which, to one unacquainted | turbed. . : 
with the cherished reveries, the castle buildiag of the heart, wuich had Miss Chadleigh, leaning on her brother’s arm, was passing so close as 
been her secret happiness from earliest childhood, would have been un. | almost to touch me, whom she had unconsciously inspired with so much 
accountable. | admiration, when Jennings, following, presented her with her fan, acci - 
Years passed on—new objects and associations began to fill her reve- | dentally forgotten. As she tuok it witha gracious smile, she blushed. 
ries; her secret sorrow wore away, and this early grief became but a sad, | Yes, [ could not be mistaken, for » more beaatifal blush I never beheld 
| and scarcely unpleasant remembrance. I was a very youug man when | in my existence; and, to make the matter worse, I thought I perceived 
| first | saw Mies Chadleigh, and I have seldom been so mach struck by | that, as he placed the light weapon of coquetry in her hand, his own 
any combination of beauty, grace and expression, as when she entered | rested upon her’s for a second longer than was strictly necessary, and in 
| the room at one of Lady —-'s balls. She was at this time about | doing so conveyed the slightest possible pressure to her little ivory fin- 
| nineteen, beautifully formed, and with the bearing of natural nobility; | gers. I felt, I know not how, disposed to be affronted end incensed, 
| her eyes dark and, lustrous; aud her features, as | thought, exquisitely | and actually stared, with no very inviting expression, fall upon Captain | 
beautiful. The prevailing expression of her face was melancholy, with | Jennings, as he made his retreat, with a larking smile of vanity and tri- 
| perhaps some slight character of haughtiness; but when she smiled, there | umph ou his lip. My ill-bred stare was unobserved, and I coald, on re- 
| was such a rippling of dimples, such an arch merriment in her lovely | flection, scarcely help laughing at the absurdity of the emotion which 
_ eyes, aud such a revelation of little, even, pearly teeth, as made her per- | had inspired it. Bat, after all, why should [?—the nature of the beast 
fectly enchanting. ‘ Well,’ thought I, as [ watched with absolate faci, pervadesus all. The presence of beauty is a woeful stimalus to unpro- 
| 











nation the movements of this lovely being, ‘if beauty tue most enchant | voked combativeness, and I do betieve there is a lurking idea aniversally 
ing be auy longer the potent influeuce it once was, there is uo scheme o- | in the mind of man, that beauty should be, somehow, the prize of the 
umbition to whcse realization such loveliness as yours may not aspire.f fiercest and strongest—the 

How little did I dream of what was coming! : * Viribus editior ut in grege taurus.” ° 
| Iwas so much attracted—my interest and attention so irresistibly | I know it was ever the case with me—I never saw, at least in my 

eugaged, by this beautiful girl, that 1 observed he: with scarcely ary | young days, a pretty gi 1, without feeling a disposition to fight with 

intermission, during the entire evening. It would be ridicalous to say | somebody—and this, although, under ordinary circu nstances, a8 peace- 
that I was actually in love; [ was not absurd or romantic enough | able a fellow as any among her majesty’s liege subjects. 

(which you will) to get up asentimental and hopeless passivn, atamo-| In pursuing this narrative, I am forced occasionally to rely upon the 

ment’s notice, and that. too, without having .xchanged one word with | report of others; in some of its oddest scenes, however, as the reader 
| the object of my aspirations. No such thing. The feeling with which | will perceive, I was present, aud myself a secondary actor. WhatI did 

I gazed on Miss Chadleigh, was one of the profoundest admiration, I | not myself witness, I shall, as [ have said, supply from the testimony of 
| admit, yet untinctured with any, the least, admixture of actual tender- others, and thus present your readers with a connected recital of this ec- 
(ness. 1 observe ' her with the deep and silent pleasure with which | ceutric piece of Irish biography. | 2 
| beauty of the highest order may be contemplated, without the sligh'est | If fortune had condemned Captain Jennings to the torments of love, 
| danger to the heart ; and indeed, of the philosophical nature of my ad- she was, at all events, resolved to grant him every reasonable mitigation 
' miration, I had full assurance in the fact, that I remarked with hardly in his distressed condition. For upwards of a month, during that sum- 
| one flutter of jealousy, the attentions, evidently not ill received, which | mer, he had the happiness of being a guest at Lord s, where Miss 
| were devoutly paid he by a singularly handsome young officer, in a | Chadleigh and her brother were also visitors ; whether he had succeeded, 
‘perfectly irresistible cavalry uniform. This gentleman was the after- | or not, in making any impression upon the young lady’s heart, was not 
| wards tooecelebrated Captain Jennings. : ¥ then known; but as his attentions were, if possible, more marked and 
| That evening remains impressed upon my memory with the vividness | devoted than ever, the affair began to be talked of, and, soon after their 

—what do [say !—with fifty times the vividaess of yesterday. I think | visit terminated, was mentioned by a friend to Sir Arthur himself. 

i see old Sir Arthur now, as he Sat at the whist table, with his crutch The baronet forthwith instituted inquiries respecting Captain Jen~ 
| beside him—for gout had claimed him as its own—his fiery face and ' nings’ ways and means—the result was unsatisfactory—and, one day, 
‘heavy brows, overcast with the profound calculations of his favourite as the gay young gentleman sat chatting, at an early visit, with Ohad- 
| game, aud his massive frame, shaking all over with the stentorian chuc- leigh and his fair sister, the old beronet hobbled into the room, and sat 
| kle with which he greeted the couclasion of each successful rabber, | himself down as oue of the party—a procedure quite contrary to his or- 
| while he slowly pocketed the guineas, and rallied and quizzed his dis. | dinary habits. There was nothing ominous in his countenance and bear- 
| comfited oppouents, with ferocious good humour. I looked at this old | ing, however; on the contrary, he seemed mere than usually frank and 

man with some curiosity. I had never seen !.im before, and in his past | good-humoured, shook Jennings more heartily by the hand, and laughed 
| life were not a few passages of daring, and adventure, such as might war-| more boisterous!y at all his jukes and stories than ever he had done be- 

rant that qualified degree of interest which, as a young man, | notun- fore. Chadleigh had already gone, and Sir Arthur having dispatched 
| naturally feltin him. As { observed this hero of a hundred stories in- | Mary to superintend some customary arrangements affecting his own 
the gossip of the day, his massive, bat now crippled form—his bluated | comforts, the door was closed upon him and Captain Jennings. 
| face, in which few could have traced the vestige of the handsome traits! ‘‘ Jennings,” said the baronet. 
| Which rumour assigned to his early youth, aud upon which, in theinter-| “ Well, sir.” 
vals of his tempestuous good humour, [ thought I could clearly discover | ‘‘ You're a devilish good fellow—Jennings, a devilish pleasant fellow,’’ 
' the stamp of those sterner and imperious attributes with which general | said the baronet, ‘ and I’ve no doubt will get on in the world—with pru- 
report had invested him ;—as [looked on this fierce, crafty, intemperate, | dence, that is. with prudence.” 
| but at the same time, strangely enough, by no means unpopular man of; Jennings bowed his acknowledgements, and looked a little surprieed. 
the world, it was impossible to avoid the trite but natural contrast which, “And, as it strikes me, Jennings, my boy,’’ continued the baronet, in 
in a thousand such cases, is forced upon the mind, as often as, turning | the same jolly tone—‘ about the most impradent thing you could possi- 
from him, my eye rested upon his beautiful child. How could a crea-| bly do, at the outset, would be to marry; and marriage being out of 
| ture so exquisitely lovely, so accomplished in every natural grace—and, | the questiou—I should uot, you understand me, like to have Miss Chad- 
if expression might be trusted, at once so refined, eo noble, and so sensi- | leigh, my daughter, talked of in connexion with such an absurdity.” 
tive—have ever sprung from a root so gnarled, bitter and unsightly! Yet! “ Really, Sir Arthur,” interrupted Jennings, changing colour slightly, 
| his child shedoubtless was; forthe world, with all its jealous and censo- | and affecting a cool hauteur, which he was far from feeling—“I don't 
' tious curiosity, had never once questioned the parentage of Sic Arthur’s | precisely know to what particular circumstances you are pleased to al- 
children, and in this the world was right. For poor Lady Chadleigh had | lude.” 
| began her married life a good and faithful wife, and under circumstances, “ Come, come, my dear fellow,” said Sir Arthur, in the same tone of 
iess cnhappy, might have been pure and honoured to the last. But the rough good humour, which in all his dealings, alike with friend or foe, 
iusults of callons proflicacy had alienated and exasperated a heart at) whether with the dice-box or the pistol, he had ever maintained—* we 
She had been a spoiled child, and became | are, both of us, men of the world—eh? Tan old, and you a young one; 
aruined woman. Habitually ungoverned, she was incapable of for-| bat both of us unquestionably men of the wurld, and perfectly wide 
bearance. With little principle and less prudence, she suffered arestless | awake. You know just as well as J. and Jas well as you, what ia usu- 
| sense of wrong to hurry her Into extravagance of conduct—intended, but | ally termed, pzyiag attentions to a young lady—let us have no shamming 
without effect, to pique Sir Arthur, and wound at least his pride inte | at either side—we both of us know this; and I don't approve of Miss 
jealousy ; and in this mad enterpsise the uahappy woman had at las. ef Chadieigh’s receiving auy such distinction from you, my dear Jennings ; 
fectually compromised herself, and was forced to the terrible necessity of! and now [ hope I have made myself perfectly intelligible.” P 
flight. Her fall was not that of an impure, bat of a vengefal spirit. It! Jenuings bowed stiffly, and the baronet continued— 
was the act of a bitter and passivnless suicide, who would squander fifty “A set of meddling old women have begun to talk, you see, and I 
lives to bring home one pang of remorse, or any other feeling to the heart | took this, the earliest opportunity, of putting you on your guard—for, of 
of callous indifference. Poor thing ! the world understood her character | course, it would not answer your cards either, to have such nonsense 
and despised her; for want of adue contempt for Sir Arthur's apathy, pat about, and so without anything abrupt or remarkable, your acquain- 
and a proper acquiescence in his profligate courses, she had given herself | tance must become cooler, and—and—more distant; and, in short, when 
torain, ; you do happen to meet in society, the less you are thrown together, the 
ae Who is that officer,” I asked a friend, whom accident brought close | better; in a word, my dear Jennings, your coolness must effectually 
tome in the crowded room—*' that good looking fellow who has been | give the lie to this ridiculous piece of gossip.” 
so marked in his devotions to Mis Chadleigh all the evening ?” As Sir Arthur concluded, he was slowly rising from his seat, and hav- 

_* Oh! that—don’t you know?” he replied. ‘“* Why that is Captain Jen- | ing, just at its termination, established his ponderous and gouty person 
nings—Jenninys the aid-de-camp—a devilisb handsome fellow; the wo-|in au erect position, he took Jennings’ hands in both his, and shaking 
meu ate quite mad about him, and he knows it.” them very cordially, said. in precisely the tone which might have convey- 

‘* Miss Chadleigh appears intimate with him,” I observed. ed a hospitable and pressing mnvitation— 

*“ Yes, so she is; he wasa friend of young Chadleigh’s, who died, or| “And, by the way, my dear Jennings, [ thiak it would be very advi- 
was taken in some battle in India,’’ he answered. sable, don’t you, by way of a beginning, to put au immediate stop to 

“So, one of her brothers is dead then ?” I interrupted. these little visits—these foolish little morning calls, which make peo- 

“Yes; I believe the native army made him a prisoner, and treated | ple talk, and serve no possible purpose, as matters stand, except as avery 
him in the usual way,” replied he. ‘I heard the particulars; they were | unnecessary tax upon your time ; 80, for the future’’-—here he renewed 
deuced horrid; but I don’t quite recollect them now.” the shaking, with increasing warmth—* when we do meet, let it be 

“ And, Miss Chadleigh—has not she a second brother?” L inquired. | abroad, my dear Jennings, and not here; you understand me, not on any 

‘A second brother! Yes,” he answered. “ A pleasant fellow : but| account here; in society, of course, I shall always be delighted to meet 
a perfect devil for wildness. She was fond of the other brother, and in; you ; we shall there, of course, be the best possible friends ; and now, 
asad way I believe, when the news came; but that isa year anda balf | my dear Jennings, I think we perfectly understand one another, and I’ll 

since. There, now, you can sce young Chadleigh—the young man going | not waste any more of your time, for, of course, you ‘have many more 
to take Miss Chadleigh away.” amusing ways of employing it. Good morning, Jennings, my boy— 
He nodded to indicate the party, and I followed the direotion of his | farewell.” 
eye. R The perfect radiation of cordiality and good humour with which this 

Young Chadleigh was a decidedly well looking man, with a frank and | very p2remptory dismissal wasconveyed, was so incongruously discon- 
rather distinguished air, and dressed with an almost foppish attention to | certing, that Jennings felt totally unable to resent the procedure as he 
the prevailing fashion. I had just time to observe that he and Jennings | felt disposed to do—for, trath to say, he was more nettled than he cared 
chatted familiarly for a minute or two, and appeared to be on the friend- | to confess, even to himself. Returning the old gentleman’s salutation, 
liest terms of intimacy. thorefore, stiffly and coldly enough, he withdrew, and had walked near- 

“vel.” thought I, “ after all, he may be bat a friend.” ly half-way along the side of St. Stephen’s green (in the immediate 

Whether it be impossible to contemplate such beauty as Mies Chad-| neighbourhood of which Sir Arthur resided) before be began to recover 
leigh’s with perfect stoicism, aud that, without knowing it, { wus really | the angry confusion of this affronting conge. Slackening his pace, how- 

a little jealous, I can’t say; but I certainly had watched the young cap-| ever, he beganto revolve the occurrences in his mind, and, with the 
tain’s altentions with a slight but disagreeable sense of restlessness, and | resignation of necessity, began to discover many things to be grateful 
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for among the consequences of this explanation, brusque and unexpected 
as it undoubtedly was. a 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, “ it is, perhaps, much better as itis. She 
is a devilish fine girl, to be sure, aad, | do believe, had well nigh turved 
my head ; but, egad, I was acting like a fool—a——‘ool, to fullow her 
about, and get myself entangled at all—heaven knows what aa infernal 

iece of mischief it might have ended in, if I had been left to my own 
oolish fancies—I'm a deuced deal a happier man, a8 matiers staad—a 
safer one, at all events.” : 

Jennings was a singularly handsome young man, as we have said— 
very vain and very sellish ; be knew no control except that involved in 





a panctilious subservience to the code of fashionable society in which | 


he lived; and, without any one grain of positive malevolence in his dispo- 
sition, he had about him a great deal of the raw material out of which 
circumstances and opportunity might eventually fabricate a villain; an 
inconsiderate impetuosity, tooofien mistaken fur generosity and impul- 
sive candour ; an exacting and ambitious vanity, which, ever seeking 
for new homage, inspired a cous‘ant desira to please—and, with the de- 
sire, stimulated the constant practice, too, of all the little arts of pleas- 
ing—and which, however despicable a passion in itself, was yet, iu its 
effects, the prime cause ef his popularity—these, combined with a con. 
étitutional selfishness which instinctively governed all his views and ac- 
tions, were the leading attributes of a character—unfortunaiely for the 
dignity of haman natare—commonplace enough. Externally, however, 
he was a very fascinating person—uccomplished, elegant, agreeable, and 
blessed with an inexhaustible flow of gay and sparkling spirits. 

Of course, it was to be presumed that Sir Arthur had conveyed to Miss 
Chadleigh his views respecting Jennings’ attention ; and the baronet’s 
stern and implacable severity in punishing disobedience, and enforcing 
prem ye with h.s commands, was so thoroughly known and under- 
stood, 


that not one ofbis children dared openly to disobey his lightest | P 


order. Mary Chadieigh and Jennings, however, were destined often to 
meet— indeed it could not be otherwise, unless one or other of them had 
withdrawn from that gay society iu which both of them mixed so freely. 
There was, however, a very marked change iv thei: mutual demeanour. 
There was an obvious reserve on her part ; though ill-natured people ob- 
served that her eyes were oftener seen following his movements in the 
crowded saloons than was either to be accounted for by pure accident, 
or altogether reconcilable with the show of coldaess with which she 
now habitually met him. On his part, the change was also marked ; 
instead of devoting his attentions aud his time, as heretofore, whenever 
fortane brought them together, all but exclusively to her, he now scarce- 
ly ever exchanged a dozen sentesces with her: inshort, though the fe- 
male world good-naturedly persisted in believing Miss Chadleigh a very 
ill-ased, and, spite of her assumed indifference, a very devoted damsel 
~se all were agreed that this affair was totally and fioally at an 
ni. 

[t was not very long until gossip began to busy itself once more with 
this young lady’s name—a new suitor began to be suspected. Young 
Lord Dungarret, with a coronet and twelve thousand a year at his dispo- | 
eal, was evidently smitten, and to such a degree, that Miss Chadleigh be- | 
came ten degrees more ugly than ever in the eyes of the female world ! 
of Dublin. While matters were in this state, however, it happened that 
one day, as Sir Arthur sate in his chamber, daianing his old enemy, the 
gout, in solitary suffering and ill-temper, somebody hesitatingly knocked 
at his chamber door. 






offence, nurse, no offence—go in in to your young mistress. Is there— 
ay, there’s pen and ink = ie be weil—just go iv, and ['ll call you 
when [ want you.” 

Reonedinaie, the old woman, muttering and suuffing, hobLled into the 
adjoining tvom, aud closed the door, unaccountably, as it seemed, both ir- 
ritated aud alarmed. ; j 

Doctor Robertson being left alone, leaned, in deep reflection, for a 
miuute or two upon the mantel-piece : he then glanced round the room, 
and observing another door in it, he walked over, opened it, aud looked 
out, It commanded a landing-place upon a back staircase. 

“Ha!” said he, as he closed the door, and returned to the fireplace, 
whistliog slowly, aud with rather a dismal countenance, a few interrup:- 
led staves as he went, he sat down, and after a brief pause exclaim- 

ed— 

“ Poor thing!—poor thing!—it must not rest here. Dear me—dear 
me—how very stravge—I must see her agaia—humph !—perplexing, but 
—ay, ay—I'il see her again—it is m-ch better.” “3 

So saying, he call Martha, gave ber some general directions about pre- 
paring slops, &ec,, end telling her to attend to these arrangemetts mean- 
while, he once more entered his patient’s chamber. 

It was fully half an-bour afterwards, that Dr. Robertson knocked at 
Sir Arthur Chadleigh’s door: 

“ Poor little thing !” said he, alter a few introductory sentences, ex- 
changed at either side, “ she is seriously indisposed, feverish, and very 
nervous, and I fear, without an immediate prospect of complete recovery. 





better. In short, [ have spoken to her very fully ; she is now in posses- 
sion of my opinion, and appears perfectly disposed to follow my direct- 
tions implicitly, so there is little else to be done for the present, thau to 


in from time to time, to see that all goes on well.” 


“ Aud pray, Doctor Robertson, h ow soon may we expect her perfect 
restoration to health,” said Sir Arthur, and with a coarse chuckle he ad- 
ded, “ for egad, if a girl is to marry at all, it won’t do to have her iock 
ed up long —there’s no timelike he present, my dear sir, especially in 
the case of youth and good looks.” : 

“ True, Sir Arthur, very true,” said the medical man; “ but, in Miss 
Chadleign’s case, it would not be safe to undertake her recovery withiu 
auy limfted time—she may possibly be well in a few weeks, aad possibly 
not for ayear; it is impossible to predict with certainty; it is one of 
those doubtful cases; which may go on for a very long time, and which, 
at the same time, may just as possibly take a good or an ill turn within a 
fortuight wd 

« Lt’s cursed ‘:provoking—the dear child !" ejaculated Sir Arthar, peta- 
lantly, as he thought of Lord Dungarret and his twelve thousand a year 
— what do you say to a week or so ia the country?” * 

“ Umph ! I proposed that ; but she did not like it,” said Doctor Robert- 
son ;‘and her disliking it would make the experiment mischievous 10o- 
stead of useful; her nerves are as much affected as her general health ; 
so that we mist not contradict her f ancies, or irritate heron any ac- 
couut ; she must be allowed to choose for herself—except in matters of, 
essential importanee: aud in those she had good sense enough to defer 
implicitly to her medical adviser ; so I shall look in, from time to time 
and see that matters go on properly, and report progress to you accord- 





“Come in—well ?” he exclaimed, turning his mottled and gloomy vis- 
age full on the intruder. 

The persoa who entered was old Martha, a privileged domestic of some 
three score years, who had been the nurse, and wis now the attendant| 
ef Mary Chadleigh, whom she absolutely idolized. * I’m come, sir, 
about the young mistress,” she said, approaching; “for, indeed, I’m 
afcaid she’s very bad—she’s very sick, sir, and I would not be easy with- | 
out the doctor seeing her.” ; 

“Sick—is she?” said the baronet; “ young ladies are always ailing— 
it’s interesting, and nurses always croaking—they have nothing else to 
do; I wish she had half a day’s experience of my gout—curse it—and 
he'd know what pain is like.” 

“ Why, then, indeed, sir, she really is bad, a d very bad, I’m afraia, 
this time,” said the woman, with dignified emphasis. “ It is not, of coarse, 
for an old woman like me, that’s nothing to the darling young lady, more 
Ahan just nursing her and taking care of her, to be dictating to her own 
father, that, of course, has more feeling for hisown child than the likes | 
of me 'id have ; butalll say is, she is really bad, and vad 

“ Well, well, well—send for the doctor, to be sure, and don’t plague 
me apy More ; and just tell him,” he ended, as the old woman reached 
the door, “if he finds anything seriously amiss, thatI will feel much 
obliged by his looking in here, and telling me what he thinks of her—do 
you hear?” 

In obedience to the summons, accordingly dispatched, Dr. Robertson, 
as I shal! cail him, then in extensive practice in Dublin, and who had been | 
for twenty years the physician in attendance upon the family, arrived late 
in the evening. He was a large, good natured man, with arough voice, 
emphatic delivery, and a brusque and decisive manner—clear-headed a id 
aapid—with a thorough knowledge of the world, as well as a consummate 
ekill in his pro ession. With a very rough exterior, and an occasional 
eoarseness, and even severity of expression, Dr. Robertson was, neverthe- 
less, a kind and tender-hearted man ; and these sterling qualities had | 
eerved tv secure him a vested interest in the practice to which his repu- 
tation bad once introduced him. 

Tt was as I bave said, late in the evening, when a peremptory double 
knock at the dvor announced the arrival of the physician. With brisk 
nd creaking steps he followed the servant, who conducted him directly 
to the young lady’s chamber, The house was a vast and bandsume man- 
sion: and alter ascending a stone staircase, and passing a handsome lob- ! 
by, be found himself in a kind of antechamber, from which the young 
lady’s sleeping apartment opened. Here he remained for a moment, 
while old Martha went into prepare her young mistress for the visit. 
After about a minute, she returned, aud intimated that Miss Chadleigh 
was ready. 

Doctor Robertson accordingly entered. The young lady was lying 
apon her bed, her face deadly pale, except where two bright spots otf 
hectic crimson glowed with unnatural warmth ; her eyes were swullen 
with tears, and as the physician approached, she turned away from his 
pet ais good-natured countenance, and hid her face in the bed- 
elothes. 














ingiy.”’ 

With these words he took his leave. As Doctor Robertson was in 
large and faskionable practice, Miss Chadleigh’s illness was soon gene. 
rally known ;some said it was merely a ruse to complete the reduction 
of Lord Dungarret ; others, that she was broken-hearted for love of the 
faithless Captain Jennings; many pitied her, and some few sincerely 
lamented her absence. 

I recollect, about this time, strolling into the theatre one evening with 
two or three acquaintances. We took our places in the back of a box, 
in the next one to which I observed Jennings. One of my party happen- 
ed to be acquuiutedwith him, and the following conversation passed 
between them—a conversation which indirectly threw a light upon some 
of the darkest passages of his subsequent history— 

“ Tsay, Jennings, did you hear the news about the Chadleighs ?” 

“ Nu—what news ?” he inquired. 

* Why, young Chadleigh tuld me, not an hour since,a letter has come 
from his brother Dick, who we all thought was killed and cut up in 
India; but far fromit, he is perfectly well, and returning home on 
leave.” 

‘* Good God! kow extraordinary !—I really am delighted to hear it !”’ 
exclaimed Jennings, growing pale, nevertheless, and looking stunned and 
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Almost at the same time ‘wo other figures came forth muffled as care- 
fally as the first, and I heard a female voice from within the wicket, pour- 
ing forth, as it seemed to me, prayers and blessings, iaterrapted with 
subs. The door was cautiously closed from the inside, and [ heard the 
key slowly and carefully turned in the rusty lock; and ss these sounds 
were audible, the little party began to move forward, while I, ia obedi- 
ence co orders, brought up the rear, carrying the parcel carefully in my 

















alarmed, instead uf overjoyed, as his words implied. 

“ He has quite a tale of wonders to tell about his escapes and all that,” 
continued his informaut; and so rattled on for atime, until, the curtain 
rising, he directed his atteution to the stage. 

Thuugh Jennings immediately recovered his serenity of countenance, 
he grew silent, and in a few minutes withdrew from the theatre, leaving, 
in my mind at least, impre-sions not very favourable to the strength of 
his affections or the value of his friendship. I did not then know the 
positive reasons which he had for dreading his young friend’s return. 

Time wore on—months passed away—still Doctor Robertson respond- 
ed, with gloomy uncertainty, to the inquiries with which he was assailed 
from all sides ; and the general impression began to be, that poor Miss 
Chadleigh’s recovery was becoming at least a very doubtful contingeney. 
Such was the posture of affairs, when your bumble servant, who pens 
these pages, was himself involved in an adventure which it is necessary 
here to detail. 


I bad left a pleasant party, ecomewhere about one o’clock at night, and 
without having positively transgressed the limits of sobriety, I hsd taken 
just wine enough to predispose me to embark ia aay exciting enter- 
prise which might turn up. I was quite alone; and, a3 the reader is 
probably aware, the streets of Dublin were no meansso safe at night-time 
in the period of which I speak, as they now are; but relying upon the 
sword, which the fashion of those days made a necessary appendage, and 
in whose use I was a tolerably accomplished proficient, I racher courted 
than avoided such adventures as chance might possibly present. And in 
this spirit, instead of pursuing the open streets, I threaded the narrow 
alleys and back lanes with a careless sort of swagger, and &@ pugnacious 
disposition, the very remembrance of which, even at this time of day, 
makes me b!ush for the reckless fully of my youth, The perversity of 





* Well, well, my dear, what is all this? Come, come, we’ll make a 
eure ot you in no time—dou’t fret—we'll have you well in a day or 
two,” 


Thus saying,in rough and kindly tones, he took her hand, andas he 
felt her pulse, continued— 

“ And tell me where you feel amiss—there’s a good child—don t sob— 
don’t cry—I promise you it wou't signify.” 

Oh, doctor,” she said, with her face still averted, “ I am very ill, and 
—and—in such wretched spirits.” 

Here the poor girl again burst into tears: and while she was weeping, 
the old nurse stole noiselessly outof the chamber, and closing the door, 
walked restlessly from one spot to another in the outer room we have 
described ; now arianging a screen, now replacing a chair by the wall, 
now stirring the fire, cer with an abstracted and miserable look, and 
wringing her withered hands ever and anon in the intervals. Tais had 

one on with little variation, except that the old woman occasionally 
eoked with an expression of intense anxiety, and even horror, at the 
door which concealed her young mistress and her profeseional visitor 
from view,when at last it opened, andDoctor Kobertson came out, buried, 
as it seemed, in profound and painful thought, and looking unusually 
pale and agitated ; he walked, by two or three steps ata time, pausing, 
and occasivually shaking his head gloomily in the intervals, and sate him- 
self down in silence before the fire, and ruminated for some min- 
utes. Al last he stood up briskly, turaed his back to the fire, beckou- 
ed to the old woman, and asshe approached, raised the candle, so that its 
Jight fell fall upon her face. 

“ Where do you sleep, Martha?’ he asked, abruptly. 

* Where—where do | sleep 2” she echoed, stammeringly. 

“ Ay, ma'am, where ?"’ he repeated, sternly, 

“ Why—why here, sir, herein this room,” she answered, with some 
confusion. 

He fixed his eyes upon her sharply for afew seconds, and then as ab- 
ruptly said— 

“ And how does your mistress rest at night, pray ?’ 

“ She rests—she rests—why, sir, she rests pretty well, sir; but why do 
you ask me?” 

He coutinued to regard the old woman with tho same steady scrutiny 
of some seconds; at last she said, with an affronted air, and rather a1 
etfort, for sho was, whatever the cause might be, very much disconcert- 

‘I’m sare I don’t, know, sir, what you're looking at me that w y 
for ; a body ’id think [ was took for a thiei.” 


fortune was, bowever, in this instance, as in many others, apparent—si- 
lence and solitude encuuntered my advance. I was now just entering, 
in my devious ramble, a dingy stable-lane, whose eutire length was 
enlivened by three twinkling oil-lamps, whose dusky radiance scarcely 
extended a yard around the wooden posts that supported them. This 
dismsl and sileut alley ranimmediately behind the west side of S:. Ste- 
phen’s-green ; and I observed the figure of a ma walking up atid down, 
as it seemed to me, with cautious and suspicious tread. I could perceive 
nothing of him, however, in the dusky light, except that, as he passed 
and repassed immediately under one of the lamps, the faint rays fell 
| upona broad-brimmed hat, and a great-coat, in which the figure was en- 
veloped. My vague suspicions were confirmed, by observing that this 
man withdrew himself, with cautious haste, as I advanced, and was soon 
lost to my sight. I was standing, sti!l looking the direction in which the 
figure had disappeared, when a little wicket, in one of the gates open 
ing upon the laue, was drawn back close to where I stood, and a sup- 
pressed female voice inquired— 

“ Are you there?” 

“Yes,” answered [, prompily; now, for the first time, beginning to 
feel that an adventure was coming, and inelined to bear my part in it to 
the close, end how it might. 

“ Where ?”” repeated the voice. 

* Here,” [ answered, approaching the aperture. 

A female, muffled in a cloak aud bonnet, was passing through ihe 
wicket, and making me asign to draw nearer, she ‘said, hurriedly, 

“ Here, take it—and then wait for us where you are.” 

At the same time she placed asmall bundle in my hands, which I re- 
ceived, nothing doubting that I was innocently made a partner in some 
night robbery, whose true accomplice was the man whom I had seen 
walking to-and-iro, as I described, and for whom; doubtless, the womsn 
had mistaken me. With a secret satisfaction at the surprise I was about 
to give the party, I held the parcel fast, aud touk a few turns up and 
down, before the spot where I had received it, awaiting the further pro. 
gress of the affair. 

While thus engaged, I was nearly met, face to face, by the man whom 
I had at first seen, and who, hearing eome noise, doubtless, at the appoint- 
ed place of rendezvous, had hurried back Oa descrying me, however, 
he instantly retired as before: aud I, fearing to interrupt the current ot 
the auventure, forbore in any wise to obstruct his escape. I walked thus 
backward and forward, bundle in hand, for eight or ten miuutes, when 
the wicket was opened once more, and tha woman I had spoken to al- 
ready, stepped out into the lane, and said — 

“Stand back a little bit, au’ follow ws, aad don’t for the life of you 





“ There—there—never mind,” be said, putting down the candle; “ no drop that.” 
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arms. 

The person in the centre of the three appeared to be feeble, and to ad- 
vance with pain, and as she did sv, leaned heavily upon the others. 

Thas we proceeded, until we reached the end of this lane, and turned 
into another as solitary and ill-lighted. As the party before me passed 
under the lamp at the corner, onv of the women upon whom she in the 
middle was leaning, exclained— 

**Give me them, my jewe'; they are better off where we are go- 
D dd 
‘ind thus saying, she drew off two or three rings that glittered upon 
the fingers that pressed her arm, aud slipped them into her pocket. 
This done, they relapsed into total silence, and, full of curiosity fur the 
issue, | followed close upon their steps. 

We had now walked, though very slowly, for nearly ten minutes, 


| when, ina dark spot, close under a broad gateway, they stopped. 


*“ Thank God, we are so far,’ said oue of the women ; * sit down on 
that, my darling, for a minute ;” and so saying, she laid a shawl, which 
she folded up into the fashion of a cushion, upon the top of one of the 


The best thing to be done for her ie, to keep Lier from all excitement and short upright stones which protected the corners of the piers ; and upoa 
agitation ; her hours must be early and the fewer visitors she sees the | this rude seat, the silent, aud as it seemed, exhausted figure, sank down. 


The woman who had just accosted me, now beckoned me to her, aad 


| taking the bundle from me said ;— 


* Now run down there, and bring up a chair from the stand at the 


ermit her to do as she herself shall desire. In the meantime, I will look | Second corner.’’ 


She indicated the direction with her hand, and I—exerting myself to 
the full as much as iff had a personal stake in the enterprise, ia which 
I thus found myself, through sheer wantonness actively involyed—ran at 
my utmost speed upon the errand, and qaickly returned with the de- 
sired conveyance. 

Into this,the feeble woman why had been resting as I have described, 
was hurried, and the chairmen having received directions to follow the two 
others, and [ in turn to follow them, we all trudged onward, for forty 
minutes and upwards, in absolute silence 

By that time we had penetrated cousiderably beyond Werburgh-street, 
and were now entering the Liberties, aud turning abruptly into a short, 
dark, dilapidated street, the woman stopped ia frout of atall, dingy house, 
and after inspecting its exterior, aud interchanging a few words, they 
signed to the chairman to set duwn their conveyance. Some one had 
probably been watching for its arrival, from one of the many dark win- 
dows which overlook the street, for she who had sat in it was hardly 
disengaged from the chair, when the hall door was stealthily opened} aud 
a grimy, suspicious looking girl, with a wretched candle iu one hand, and 
shading her eyes with the other, peeped out. 

“Give me that,” said the woman who had spoken to me, and whe 
seemed to have the command of the expedition, at the same time enter- 
ing, and taking the candle from her, while she drew tue door fully 
open. 

“ All right ?” she added inquiringly, glancing significantly upwards. 

“ Ay, everything,” rejoined the o.her, sleepily ; at the same time the 
other two women entered and passed silently on toward the stairs. 

* Pay the men, now, and come in yourself,” added the woman ad- 
dressing me. | fortunately had about me enough change to satisty the 
chairmen, which, as it seemed, was my province to do, aud having dis- 
missed them, I followed my conductress into the house, and surrendered 
the bundle into Ler hands. 

She turned the key in the hall-door, and beckoned me into a dilapida- 
ted wainscoted back-room, on the window-sill of which she placed the 
dip candle, waich taiutly lighted this inbospitable apartment, and pointe 
ing to the only piece of furniture that garnished its walls, a solitary, 
po chair, placed there, I suppose in anticipation of my arrival, she 
said— 

“ Wait, there, my good man, till I come back by-and-bye, and you 
kpow the rest.” 

As she spoke to me, I for the first (ime saw her countenance, which 
was about as agly and sinister a one as [ ever beheld; very nearly re- 
sembling the lineaments usually ascribed in fairy tales,, and other such 
autheutic records, to witches of the malignant kind ; a yellow skin. hook- 
ed nose, a wide mouth, with a few carious fangs, and a marvellous promi- 
nence of chin, gave additional effect toa pair of eyes, whose fierce and 
rat-like vivacity seemed scarcely reconcilable with the evident antiquity 
of her other features ; aud though ber head was somewhat sunk upon her 
chest, yet her original wiry activity seemed to have suttered little 
abatement from years. This woman’s countenance, I confess, impressed 
me most unfavourably with respect to the object of these arrangements; 
and [ could not help entertaining a vague aud unpleasant suspicion of 
meditated foul-play, and impending mischief, as che glance of this ill-fa- 
voured hagcontinued to haunt my fancy long after she had left me to 
the dreary solitude ofthe apartment. There was something, perhaps, a 
little wounding to the self-luve of a young man in being thus coolly set 
down, as I clearly was, for a lackey ; but this I must do myself the jus- 
tice to say, that o buttened ap in a great coat fashioned more with 
a view to comfort than to elegance; and provided with a bat which had 
seen a great deal of rough nighi-duty. 

The interest | teltin the denouement of the adventure, however, pre- 
vented my troubling about this : and seating myself, pursuant to the old 
woman's directious, in the solitary chair, [ was left alone to keep watch 
in this singularly bleak and comfortless apar* ment. 

Insensibly | began to grow sleapy ; and, adjusting myself in as easy an 
attitude as my uncomfortable position woull permit, I fell into an un- 
easy doze, ia which the ill looking hag who had left me, was, in my sleep- 
ing fancy, hovering about me, and offering me share of the rings I had 
seen her take, on condition of my being accessary to some infernal crime 
which she was always ou the poin: of confiding to me, yet, somehow, or 
other, never divulged, when I was startled from my dreams by 4 piercing 
cry. Fora moment I forgot where I was; the sound was still ringio 
in my ears, and the candle, the snuff of which out~topped its blaze, af- 
forded bat an imperfect and shadowy light. Full of uneasy apprehea- 
divus, | walked softly into the ball, and made my way to the foot of the 
stairs, where | stood, listening breathlessly for the sound ofa human voice, 
butin vain. [ thought, indeed, I could distinguish in some remote upper- 
room the shuffling of feet, but of this I could not, on account of the 
constant rattling of the old window-frames in the wind, be perfectly cer- 
taiu. Atter waiting for a considerable time, I was about to abandon 
my new position, or to return to my post in the parlour, when I once 
more distinctly heard the same piercing cry of agony which had at first 
startled me. Without one moment’s hesitation, | drew my sword, strode 
by three-at-a-time up the stairs, the cries continuing as I ascended ; and 
just as I reached the room from which they were issuing, they subsided 
into a moan, and I heard the tread of steps as before. 

I rushed directly to the door, sword iu hand, and pushing it open, was 
some paces towards the centre of the chamber befure I could arrest my 
advance. Ihad good reason to be astounded. A fire was lighted, and 
several wax candles were burning in the room, and illuminated abun- 
dance of furniture, somewhat dingy to be sure, but still, as it strack me, 
comfortable and respectable in appearance ; there were curtains carefully 
drawn across the windows, a carpet on the floor, and a large bed, at ene 
side of which stood, the one a little advance of the other, the two women 
I had accompanied, now divested of their bonnets and cloaks; at the 
other, Doctor Robertson; and in the bed itself, flushed, exhausted, and 
as itseemed to me, well nigh dying—heavens! could | believe it—Miss 
Chadleigh herself. 

I tend for several moments absolutely petrified with amazement; and 
those upon whose offices I had thus unexpectedly intruded, in so warlike 
an aititude, returned my look with a gaze of scarcely less astonishment 


| than mine. The poor young lady, who lay quite motionless, with her 


eyes just closed, appeared, however, wholly unconscious of the intrusion. 
Before [ had recovered sufficiently from the scupefaction of this extraor- 
dinary discovery, Doctor Robertson had taken me roughly by the collar, 
and drew me, or rather pushed me out of the apartment. 

In reply to bis angry interrogatories, which be had suppressed until I 
had reached the lobby, 1 offered the best explanation, namely, the simple 
truth. “ Robbers, indeed !’* he muttered—* more likely to be one of the 
gang yourself——” 

Aud calling out one of the women, and having exchanged a few words 
in a whisper with her, [ presume touching myself, he appeared satisfied, 
and told me to get down again as fast as I could, and ty beware how [ 
came again where I was not wauted. Sustaining as well as I could the 
character assigned me, as it were, by common consent, | conducted my- 
selfunder this rebuke, as a respectful lackey might be supposed to do. [ 
was so much shocked, that ou reaching the chamber where I bad been 
directed to wait, I could scarcely collect my thoughts, Ouly to think of 
Miss Chadleigh’s being reduced to a situation so strange and deplorable? 

—she whom I had last seen the admired of all beholders—the |ife and 
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the ornament of the gay and elegant society in which she moved. Mer- 
vifal heaven! how repulsive, degrading an melancholy was the contrast: 

A prey toa thousand conflicting and tumultuous feelings, I leaned upon 

the old chimney-piece, gazing upoh the black and empty grate, lost, nut 
in conjecture or surmise, bat in mere confusion, amazement, and, I might 
almost add, consternation. 

While thus engaged, | was tapped on the shoulder by the old woman, 
whose entrance I had not perceived. — 

« Poor young lady!”’ said i—* how is she now?” 

“ Bad enough,” said the weman—“ don’t yoa hear her ?” 

“ Poor thing! she seems very ill, indeed !” I answered. 

“ Ay, ay,” he repeated with a smile, for which I could have strangled 
her, “ it’s all one, rich or poor, on that bed. She’s in the hands of God 
now, an’ nothing but Him and patience to look to-— 

“God help her—God help her!’ [ repeated. , 

«“Qch, never fear of ber,” said she, snuffing the candle with her bony 
fingers; and then putting her hand in her pocket, she gave me a note, 
ing— : 
ae You're to bring that to him the minute the child’s born ; and mind, 
you're to tell him—for the foolish creature sets her heart on it—that she 
wrote it the very last minute she could hold a pen, do you mind?! and 
don’t go uatil come back and tell you whether it’s a boy or a girl; 

though, God knows, I don’t see much differ it makes.” o- 

With this remark she withdrew, and I, with intense eter ap- 
proached the candle to read the address of the billet. “ Richard Hamil- 
ton Jennings, Esq.,” was written with a trembling hand upon it, and, 
fortunately for my incognito, his address in full subscribed. I now 
began, for the first time, fully to appreciate the extreme awkwardness 
and embarrassment of the ver equivocal pesition into which my precip- 
itate folly had led me. I had become possessed of a secrot, invulving 
the reputations, perhaps the lives of ethers, and by a coincidence which, 
however purely accidental and unpremeditated upon my part, I yet 
could not help perceiving might, at the same time, expose me to the most 
painful and disreputable surmises and misconstruction. It was, howev- 
er, too late now to extricate myself, without possibly doing still further 
mischief; my now withdrawing could effect no possible good ; and, on 
the whole, [ judged it best to perform the services committed to the 
domestic whose p'ace [ had so foolishly taken, and then to confide in 
Doctor Robertson (whose character, as well as his appearance, | perfectly 
knew, although [ had no actual acquaintance with himself,) the exact 
nature of my position in the affair, believing, as I still think, with rea- 
son, that it would be a relief to the parties who bad reason to dread being 
compromised, to learn that their secret accidentally divulged, had, at all 
events, fallen iato the keeping of a gentleman and a man of honour. 

{ had hardly arrived at this resolution, when I heard the stealthy tread, 
and the uneasy respiration of the old woman on her return. 

“Well, it’s all over, an’ a quick case it was,” she murmured, as she 
entered. “She may well be thankful, so she may, not to be undher 
them, like many a poor creature that’s bad fur a night and a day, aud 
longer.” 

“And how is she?” I urged. 

“Och, well enough—as well as can be,” she answered, “ right well. 
Don't be delaying any longer; an’ don’t drop the note, for the life of 
6 Tell him it’s a boy, an’ a real plentiful boy; and she’s getting on 
elegant,” 

. So saying, she hurried me to the hall-door, and observed in conclu- 
sion— 

“ Don’t clap the door, do ye mind? and if you have any message back, 
don’t knock loud—do you hear me?” 

It was still profoundly dark, and the streets silent and deserted. It 
was past three o’clock, probably nearer four, as I knocked at Captain 
Jenning’s lodgings. He had a handsome set of apartments in Kildare. 
street, and through the blinds of the drawing-room windows | could see 
the glare of lights, and the shadows of persons in the room. The hall, 
too, was lighted; and from the promptitude with which the door was 
opencd, as well as from the talking and laughter audible from the draw- 
ing-roem, as I followed the servant up the stairs, it was manifest that 
Captain Jennings was seeing company. 

The servant was a novice in his profession, I suppose ; for instead of 
acquainting his master with my arrival, and leaving me to wait in the 
hall, he ushered me up atonce into his presence. Perhaps indeed, by 
way ofcompensation to my self esteem, the worthy fellow, with more 
discrimination than those whom I had last encountered, detected some- 
thing of the gentleman under my assumed lackeyism. In obedience to 
his direction therefore, and perhaps with some lurking curiosity to wit- 
ness the contrasted situation of himsel! and of his victim, in the selfeame 
hour, I stepped intothe room. It was as light as day with wax lights, 
and the party which consisted of some eight or ten, were for the most 
part engaged at cards. They were all talking and laughing with noisy 
gaiety ; and an elegant supper was laid, with a prefusion of plate and 
wine coolers, at a long siae table. One of the first persons I saw was 
young Chadleigh, who was just concluding a satirical anecdote as I en: 
tered, and the next was Jennings. {saw the latter cast an angry glance 
at the servant, and instantly resume the smile with which he awaited 
the point of young Chadleigh’s story ; but I plainly perceived that in 
spite of his command of muscle, his face had grown almost deadly pale. 

He waved his band impatiently for us to withdraw, and ag I did so, I 
saw him fll outa glass of wine. Jn the midst of the buzz and laughter 
which followed Chadleigh’s anecdote, Captain Jennings joined me in the 
lobby, and as he did so I heard Chadleigh call after him some quizzing 
insinuations as to the natare of my message, which coming from that 
quarter, and uttered in all the thoughtless levity of gaiety and dissipa- 
tion, sounded sadly enough in my ear. 

‘Follow me,” said Jennings, drily, and led the way to the parlour. 
Placing the candle on the chimney piece, and siand ing close by the fire- 
place, he signed to me to shut the door, which L accordingly did; aud 
when, in obedience to another sign, | had approached so near that our 
conversation could be distinctly carried on in tones little above a whis- 
per, he continued with manifest tokevs of agitation— 

“ You came—you came from’'—and abruptly stopped, looked at me 
with a pallid countenance, in which was stamped the intensest anxiety. 
, “ Lcome, sir, with this note and message,” 1 replied, placing the letter 
In his band, bs 

He broke the seal and read the note hurriedly through, but without 
any change ofexpression; then looked at me with anxious abstraction 
et secoud or two, and once more read the note through from eud to 

d. 8 

“And the—the patient,” he added, fixing his eyes on me again; ‘‘ you 

now—| suppose you know who she is ?” 

“ Yes—Miss Chadleigh,” I replied with an effort. 

“ He kuows it all,” he muttered, scarce audibly, and looking at me 
still with the same abstracted and fear stricken expression. ‘ And how 
is she?” he asked after a pause—* is she safe 1’ 

: She is doing well, sir,” [replied ; * she is safely over her trial.” 

That 8 well,’ he said, drawing a long breath, as if relieved, but with 
out exhibiting any corresponding cheer in the expression of his Ince. 

And the infant,” [ began. 

“ Well,” said he quickly, “ what of it.” 

“Is also doing weil,” I replied—* a boy, the nurse desired me to te! 
you—a very tine boy indeed.” 

“ The nurse,” he repeated, while his face darkened with renewed 
alarm—« What narse? Why, my great God ! she’s not mad enough— 
surely itcan’t—she's not at home?’ 

.. No, indeed, sir, very far {from her homa, and not likely to be found 
either,” I replied. 

¢ seemed relieved, and again took ap the note, but replaced it on 
the table unread, and turned and leaned his head on his hands on the 
chimney piece, as it seemed, either buried in profound reflection, or 
wrung by some sudden agony. After a while he turned about, and 
Civaetiny his hands into his pockets, and stood with his back to the fire 
ee and his head sunk forward. The light of the solitary candle upon 
_ mantelpiece above him, deepened witn its shadows the -urrows of 
's contracted brow and down-drawn mouth. He looked, 1 thought, the 
very picture of comfortless and guilty wretchedness. 
we had conceived instinctively, almost from the first mowentI beheld 
'm, a certain feeling of dislike towards Captain Jennings, and this pre- 
'sposiilon my recent discoveries were, as you may readily supposed, by 
ro mens calcalated to mitigate or remove. [could not hv Ip saying, ina 
one which, had he been Jess agitated at the moment, might very possibly 
ei provoked his anger— = 
nite young iady 1” have you no message of any kind for the unfortu- 
quicki; ay, youre right; I forgot—to be sure,” he answered, glancing 
Y and anxivusly around him ; and then raising his hand in painful 
Teflection to his face replied—« Y ; ; 8 ) pate 
yes.” ’ ou are very right—a message—yes, yes, 
— pra this he mechanically took up the note again, and looking 
y at 't fora few seconds, threw it as it seemed. unconscivus! 
etable My eyes followed it involuntari log ay ln te 
is, I hope, need! a it involuntarily, aod as it fell before me (t 
‘ ess to say, totally without my intending it, and merely in 















the accidental way in which the eye is often irresistibly fascinated by, and 

attracted to, exactly the object from which we are most anxious to avert 

ti), [saw, and in some inappreciable fraction of a second, actually read 

the three first words of the note: they were—‘ Darling, darling husband. 

Heo it hastily face dowaward, I pushed it back again towards Captain 
ennings. , 

“ Husband ! unworthy as I believe the man to bs, you would scareely 
credit me were I to describe the sense of relief and delight with whic 
my heart expanded as that one word met my eye. It seemed as if the 
voices of a thousand blessed angels were repeating it in melody and 
gratulations to my ear; in the glance that revealed it to me, I saw a crea- 
ture rescued from the abyss oi the darkest and most irretrievable of earth. 
ly ruin, and standing pnre and safe in the light of heaven; my heart swell- 
ed within me, and tears rose to my eyes.—Dublin Univ. Mag. 


[ We shall give the remainder of this tragic tale nex: week. ]} 
—_—— 


MEMOIRS OF MR. BROOKE, 
GOVERNOR OF LABUAN, AND RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 
BY JAMES AUGUSTUS 8ST. JOHN. 

Concluded, 


“ We warped cut of the smal! harbour, and beat ap the bay, intending 
to put into Symi, in order to make a boat excursion to the narrow neck 
of land which the Candians intended to cut through. The weatber, how- 
ever, falling calm, and not being able to reach the harbour before night- 
fall, I determined at once to proceed to Rhodes. The following morn 
ing we were off the harbours. The one to the left of the light-house has 
a narrow, crooked entrance between piers, with only eleven feet water. 
Once inside the water deepens to quarter less three fathoms. At the mouth 
of this harbour. across its piers, is the place usually assigned to the 
famous Colossus. It is the only probable place now existing where he 
could have stood ; but time, and earthquakes, and plunder, have done 
so much to obliterate every vestige of antiquity, that it must remain a 
mere conjecture. I hesitate even in pronouncing these piers as ancient, 
for only a few blocks are amongst the rest of the work, and these evi- 
dently not in their original place. Probably, however, this was the an- 
cient harbour, and possibly the Colossus strode across its entrance. But 
on the other band, it is possible that other harbours might have existed. 
A large pier, or breakwater, protects the entrance of the inner one and 
4 similar pier might have run from the light-house poiat. All, however, 
is wrapt ia the mists of obscurity and duubt. [tis curious to observe 
that, whilst the height of the Colossus is given by ancient authors, the 
breadth of his stride, which is by fai the most importantcircumstance, Is 
iu all of them cmitted ; nor isit possible to calculate one frum the other. 
His height was one hundred and five feet, and a man could not clasp 
round his thumb with his arms, 6o his thumb must have been hugely out 
of proportion. If the ancient accouut be true, that the coast of Ezypt 
vould be seen from the top of the statue, it must follow that it was erect- 
ed on the opposite side of the island from where Rhodes now stands, and 
the glasses hung about his neck must have been better than any we bow 


tumbled into the water, and filled up the harbour ; for the thumb alone 


(n short, all the ancient accounts, are as vague, confused, and 
The second harbour of 


bulk. 
fabulous, as the situation is now uncertain. 


space is so confined, that one vessel breaking from her moorings, must 

wreck every other moored in the same side. Two wrecked vessels bure | 
melancholy testimony of this truth as they lay suuk and full of water | 
on the rocks; one, a ‘Turk, bad bruken adrift and driven the other ashore. | 
Being unable to enter the firs! harbour, a.d disliking the second, I sent | 
the * Royalist’ over to Marmorica, and our party disembarked and took | 
up Our quarters in a Catholic couveut,—a convent with one monk and a | 
lay-brother. We occupied a row of cells, cold, cowfortless pigeou-holes, 

looking out onaswamp behiud Windmill Point. The impression of the | 








possess. Moreover, this statue being upset by an earthquake must have | 


sticking up would have done so, to say nothing of the depth of the huge 











cut in therock. ‘i he Hellenic walls would alone decide this to be the site 
of an ancient city,and the name of Camiro seems to point out what the 
city. I believe, however, p!aciug Camirus on this side of the island is con- 
trary te ancient authorily, as Strabo mentions that on the south-east coast 
the firet townis Lindus. But this authority is impugned, at all events, by 
» existence of a city situated ina most commodious situation on the sea- 
SnOTFe 

The best reasons for supposing this to be the ancient Camirus are the 
following. First and foremost its white limestone cliffs, (chalk there is 
none on the island); secondly, its similarity of situation with Lindus and 
Talyssus, each being ieunted an a detacled hill, with a table-land at the 
summit Thirdly, its name among the natives, though by Cramer’s ac- 
count another Camiro likewise exists. Whether these reasons are suffi- 
cient Ikuow not, but there can beno doubt of the existence of an ancient 
city on the site ; and the site isso remarkable that when at a great dis- 
tance on our journey to Lindus, | remarked to Hamilton that it wasa noble 
situation for au ancient acropolis. We were then too far to observe the 
ruins of the knightly fortress. From the survey of this place, we re- 
turned to Muliona, a village we passed through on our outward bound 
journey. It is similar to Archangelo, clean and neat, and the houses dec- 
orated with plates. The village was full of mirth and festivity, on ac- 
count of @ marriage, and the dance and song continued the live-long 
night. The dancers crossed hands in line, and moved in a circle, now 
slowly and stately to the music of a kind of violin; now more peace | 
to the notes of abagpipe. The dance, however, was chiefly snppo 
by the three or four first persons of the s*ring. who lifted their legs, 
swayed their bodies, and roared a chorusto the music. The other 
dancers, to the number of thirty or forty, moved only with a slight 
shuffling of their feet. The dresses were not becoming, and the women 
not handsome. Nothing, however, could exceed their politeness; we 
were seated in the midst of the circle, and the dance revolved around 
us; we bad to pledge the new married pair in some wine. Bah! 

‘‘ Leaving Mullona on the morning of the30 th of January, we plunged 
into a deep forest of pine, which lasted nearly the wnole way to Appo- 
lina. Appolina is a wretched poor village iu the hiils, but, like the rest, 
possessed the remains of a castle. The craggy mountains of Atiero, 
anciently Atyberius, before us, and vast forests stretching at its foot. 
Embona, where we arrived in the evening, is a poor village, situated on 
the side of Mount Atiero. The night we passed there in the house of 
the parish priest, was a wretched one. After a day of fatigue the misery 
of being kept awake by vermin is dreadful. We arose, having no induce- 
ment to laziness, and ascended the mountain. On the summit are the 
remains of an ancient building, ouce apparent placed on a terrace with 


| steps leading upto it. Jupiter, to whom this mountain was sacred, and 


who derived his name from it, most probably had a tewple at its summit, 
Its situation leads us to conclude so, for it is not calculated for any or- 
dinary edifice. 1 had hoped to gain a view from the top, but masses of 
clouds rolliag into the valleys beueath entirely shut out our prospect. It 
was not without interest, standing on the summit comparatively clear 
of mist, to see the sea of white rollingand heaving beneath. The ascent 
is fatiguing ; and altogether, going and returnivg, took us upwards of 
four hours. Inthe evening we reached Calamite, or Calavada, in the 
plain on the north-west part of the island. The village was po aps and 
| our sheep undisturbed. ‘The next day we reached Rhodes, paying by the 
way a visit to the ancient Talysus, There are no remains of antiquity. 
| The mountain is bold, with a table land at the summit, and with the wall 8 
| of a ruined fortress and some other building of the same time upon it. 





Ruodes is a gloomy basin, surrounded by fortifications, and entirely open | One convent afforded us refuge fora day, when the * Royalist’ arriving 
trom N.to N, E. Thereis not above three fathom water iuside, ‘ nd the | we embarked directly, and stood away from Symi. 


“The scenery of Rhodes somewhat disappointed me, for [hed been 
led to expect a highly rich and fertile country, whereas its general char- 
acter is tbat of sterility. The entire eastern coast from Rhodes to Lindo 
is a dreary track without beauty, and with a starved and hungry soil. 
The interior of the island abounds in pine forests, and presents some 
charming views of craggy and wooded scenery Between Embona and 
Calava some of the views are fine. A noble cliff clothed with firs, and 
abounding at its foot with various species of Arbutus, stretches for sev- 
eral miles of the road. The north west shore of the island is richer in 


town of Rhodes is gloomy iv the extreme, aud the associations attached | its soil, but presenting very little picturesque beauty. The geological 
to it are-of anature as melancholy as its aspects is deserted Dark Gothic | formation of the island is simple. The central portion consists of lime- 
buildings, decayed and tenautless, recall the remembrauce of its tormer | stone mountains, whilst near the sea on each side are sandstone é hills, 
occupants, and the numberless coa's of arms in the walls record the fami- | with beds of pebbles and shells imbedded. The climate of the island 
lies of the knights who lived ard died in defence of this last bulwark of | perhaps constitutes its great charm, for the few days I passed there noth- 
Christianity! Some of (hese memorials bear date but afew years before | ing could exceed its brilliancy. It is, from the counsel's account, mild 
tbe siege, aud ornament the fronts of the houses once possessed by the | in wiater, and not offensively hot in the summer season. The inhabit- 
kuights who bore the arms, vain mementvoes of chivalry and personal | ants in the interior are almost all Greeks, and [ never saw a more lusty 
vanity ! on which the stranger gazes in ignorance of the names, the rank, | able bodied setofmen. The women are plain, and wear the most unbe- 
or the family, of the individual knight. All around bears the gloomy ; coming dress in the world ; a loose jacket, a huge white petticoat, a pair 
impress of Gothic architecture, more gloomy and more desolate, because | of drawers, and jack boots. When walking and tending their flocks ia 
still inhabited by a thin and meagre population of Turks, who creep | the hilis, they tack up the petticoat, and present themselves in the long 
and crawl amid the frowning piies, like the suilen demons of madness in | full trousersand boots. Their constant employment is spinuing cetton; 
a powertul intellect. The Chureh of St. Jobu’s is a wretched mosque ; whatever the employment the spindle is seldom out of the hand, We 
the grand master’s palace roofless and deserted, the fortress crazy avd | found their villages in general clean and neat, and bearing all the marks 


ruinous, and the entire city presents an aspect of decay and ruin, with | 
jittle ot change or violeuce. There are but few bosoms bat warm with 
interest on thiukiug of the Knights of St. John—the devoted baud who | 
fought aod who perished in detence of their religion, who were 80 long 
the Balwarks of Europe, so long the chivalric body opposed to the might 
and flood of Mohammedan conquest. All the evils of their constitu 
tion and their deeds have been washed away with their blood, and 


man. 

“The dark towers, the glocmy streets, the frowning walls, mixed with 
the Turkish minarets, and the teathery palm-tres shooting up by its 
side, present a scene which may repay the voyager, aud compeusate for 
every other delect which his high wrought imagination has not taught 
him to look for. Having surveyed the city, we started for an excursion 
into the interior. Seven hours and a halt along the coast brought us to 
the village of Archangelo, situated ina valley amid high limestoue moun- 
tains. 
knights, The village is remarkable for its cleanliness; the flat-roofed 
houses within and without are kept in the neatest state of whitewash, 
Tue interior of our lodging gave the idea of a substantial aud thriving 
peasantry, —neatuess characterised everything,—nice carpets, clean 
linen ; plenty of pillows spoke of eave aud cumfort. 


to her already large collection. The habitef collecting china is common 
to all the villages, almost, | may say, to all the island; and it is amusing 
to observe the same rage pervading the humble peasants of Riodes and 
the fine body ot Eagland. 

“Fron Archangelo we proceeded to Lindo, one great object of our 
excursion, The ancient Lindus is situated in the bleakest and most dreary 
coautry. The scenery is not only wild, it is absclutely savage. Ridves 
and fragmentsof limestoue rock cover the ground ; the same rocky, bar- 
ten, aud ireeless aspect extends as far as the eye cau reach without ver 
dure and without grandeur. Ona rocky promontory stands the castle of 
the knights, and the narrow valley which j: ins it to the main contains the 
town. ‘Ihe hill was doubiiess the ancient Acropolis, and the atcient town 
situated as at present. On the verge of the town, on the hill-side, isa 
huge tomb, with a Doric portico, cat cut of the solid rock. It answers 
exactly to Dr, Clark’s accountef the tomb of Telimissus; and, if any | 
further procf were wanting, it is found in four round monumental marbles, 
one of which occupies its original position above the portico, similar to 
those found amid the tombs of Cindus. This tomb is vulgarly called the 
Temple of Minerva, though with no single point to lead us to suppose it 
was evera place of worship. Inthe lower part of the town isa fine re- 
main of an Hellenic terrace, and several inscriptions near it. The ground 
is now occupied by a small chapel and churchyard. Not far from the 
huge Doric tomb ate several other berial-places simply excavated in the 
rock, aud this short catalogue comprises all the remains of antiquity to be 
found at Lindus, except faint traces of & theatre, unless there be some 
within the fortress, which we were assured there were not. 


* Our host, Signor Fele Poetre, having farnished us with some account 
of a place called Camiro, which he identified with the ancient Camiros, 


Above itis a ruined castle, with some armorial bearings of the | 


walls displayed neat two-handed plates hu.g up by way of ornament; | 
and our old hostess was pleased and proud to add du English blue plate | of his life, the depositing of the tirst seeds of Apglo-Sexon civilization in 


of a well used and thriving peasantry. Bat alas! their prosperity is the 
work of au individual, and the Patha leaving them may reduce them to 
the same state as the mass of their countrymen under the sway of & 
Tark. 

“*L must, before leaving Rhodes, express my surprise at the very slight 
vesliges of antiquity which are preserved. From report, I did the knighte 
of Rhudes the injustice to say that they bad robbed Cuidos ; but I find, 


we only remember the better portion of their history. We only think | on the contrary, no proof that they used any ancient materials in constrac- 
on the glorious defence of Rhodes, where they perished almost to a! ting the numerous fortresses on the island. The reason may be, that none 


existed im their time, but such is the fect. Very few vestiges of antiqui- 
ty are to be found, aod their works very, very few anywhere on theisland. 
Cnidos plundered for centuries, aud possessing a portto facilitate plunder, 
still preserves much to admire and wonder at; bat Lindo, situated on a 
wild and dangerous coast, scarcely preserves suflicient to declare that a 
city once stood there. Talyssus is desolate and wiihout a vestige. Rhodee- 
| has here and there traces of walls of sandstone, which time may have de- 
stroyed, but where are its vemples, and columns, and terraces ? The walls: 
of the city I have called Camirus, are more periect thau any other places 
we have visiied. The antiquarian will find nothing t. repay bimin Rhodes, 
except in ascertaining its exact geocraphy, ancient and modein. Oa the 
whole, though by no means regreiing my visit—almost sorry, indeed, I 
had not mcrctime to devote to it, yet | find Rhodes has repaid me Jess than 








The whitewashed | any other place we have been a! during our excursion.” 


I now turn trom the prelim‘nary undertakings io the great achievement 


Borneo. Having ascertained the srawortbiness of his craft and the excel- 
lent quali vy of bis crew, Mr. Brooke left Europe and turned his face east- 
ward. - It cften happens that the best concerted echemes are frustrated by 
an adverse cowbination of circumstances: it was aliogether otherwise in 
Mr. Brooke’s case. As nothing could be better planned, nothing could 
possibly have been beiter timed than his enterprise. After a prosperous 
and agreeable voyage Mr. Brooke arrived in the Sarawak river, on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, at a time when there existed acivil war between 
Malay Rojab and his subjects. This chief, who bas since become known 
to Europe under the name of Muda Hassim, immediately understood the 
exiraordivaty advantages he might derive from ibe arrival of bis European 
guest, on the other hand, Mr. Brooke sleo perceived at once how useful 
the actual posture of affairs might prove in the furtherance of his own de- 
Signs, He, therefore, listened to the overtures made him by Muda Has- 
sim, and consented to lend fis assistance in putting down the rebellion, 
povided that such of the insurgent chiefs and their followers as might be 
reduced to ebedience by his aid should be treated with justice and human- 
ity. [nto the details of this extraordinary campaign it is unnecessary to 
enter, since the whole history of ithas been given to the public in Mr. 
Bi ooke’s own language. 

The insurrection was suppressed, and chortly afterwards the Malay 
chief. on proceeding to the capital to take upon himself the duties of 
minister to the Sultan, relinquished the government of the province,with 
the title of Rajah, to Mr. Brooke. We now behold him, therefore raised, by 
a course of circumstances, by which be knew how to profit, to the rank of 
a prince, the extent of whose territories it was not easy to define; for al- 
‘hough the length of Sarawak on the seacoast be limited, it de- 
pends eatirelyon Mr. Brooke’s own moderation what frontier to as- 





We resolved on retracing our stepsin order to visit it It is situated on the 
sea-sbore northof Lindus, and possesses a nuble acropolis. Lindus 1s visi- 
ble from it overa neck of land. The summit of the hill is an extensive 
table. land, (now occupied by a ruined fortress,) nearly inacessible on 
three sides ; ou the eastward a promontory of lower ground stretches into 
(be sea, A large mountain torrent discharges itself just to the southward 
of the hill, and between the hill and torrent is the site of an ancient city 
The distinct remains of Cyclopean walls are traceable along the promon 
‘ory above mentioned, and four dations of ancient buildings are to be seer 
on the low ground. A few columns, capitals, bases, pavement, and tw: 
inscriptions were likewise found. One of these inscriptions was so obiitera 
ted as to defy our efforts to decypher it, but the second we preserved, The 
top of the hill where the fortress stands presents no ancient remains ; bu! 


! 





on the opposite low ground to the north-west are yast numbers of tanks 





sign to itinland. We must not, however, suffer ourselves to be dazzled 
by appearances, and faacy our countryman to be the most fortunate of 
tie humanrace, because he thus became lord of Sarawak. Mr. Brooke 
himself perfectly well understood che value of his acquisition. He saw 
himself placed in possession of an extensive jungle, thinly populated 
with human habitations, and those rude and imperfect clearances which 
may be denuminated Dyak farms. It would depend entirely on himself 
whether the pepulation of his dominions increased or diminiahed. If he 
proved capricious and unjust the wild inhabitants would take 'o flight, 
retreat into the interior, and reduce his sovereignty to a shadow by leav- 
ing him nothing over which to rule save one dreary forest; on the other 
land, should his administration be upright and conciliatory, his subjects, 
‘rom being very few, would become many, would increase in prosperity 
and contentment, and every day become more obedient and attached to / 
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his person. His path, however, was beset with difficuities. He had to 
overawe the Malays by an incessant display of those virtues best calcu- 
lated to command their respect, extreme courage, contempt of danger, 
and that reckless spirit of adventure which leads men into undertakings 
ad tg rashness of which is the best guarantee of success. To the 
Dyaks he had to recommend himself by a course wholly different. They 
had been oppressed—he was to emancipate them; they bad been re- 
duced to the lowest depths uf poverty—be was to teach them how to 
Goneat, and surround themselves with comforts ; they bad been 
degraded through a long series of ages, corruption in their manners and 
dep:essed in their minds by ignorance, servitude, and superstition—be 
had to raise them out of the Slough of Despond, to instruct them in the 
first principles of justice, to restrain them from cruelty, and to reconcile 
them to bonest labour. 

To consider this enterprise coolly from a distance will] enable few to 
coimprehend all its difficulties ; they only who have to had to deal with 
savages, who hive had to win their infantine affections, to curb their 
childish passions, to enlighten them on the subject of sheir duties, and to 
make them love the very hand that chastises therm, will be able properly 
to estimate the task which Mr. Brooke set himself, or to appreciate his 
success. 


The Dyaks had been accustomed, from time immemorial, to carry on 


petty wars, not only of nation against nation, and tribe against tribe, but 
of every petty clan and village against its neighbours, and in this war- 
fare the chief object of ambition was to cut off as mauy heads as possi- 
ble, and bear them home in triumph. These bloody trophies, after bav- 
ing been well smoked, were suspended in a sort of temple, where their 
importance in a public point of view may be estimated from the preva- 
lent belief that the ripening of their corn-fields and fruit depended on 
the preservation of them; while, in their individual capacity, each Dyak 
was held in honour or contempt according to the number of enemies he 
had killed, and of the heads he had brought home to his village. Head. 
hunting, therefore, became a frantic pursuit which constantly betrayed 
people into the worst of crimes, that they might possess themselves of 
those marks of honour which served them in lieu of the pomp of heraldry 
and titles of nobility. The Saltan of Constantinople prides himself on 
tne name of “the blood-drinker,” and the Dyak would be delighted by 
nothing so much as to be denominated, par eacellence, “the cutter off of 
human heads.” 

Now so long as this propensity should continue among them unchecked, 
all progress in civilization would be impossible. Mr. Brooke, therefore, 
declared head-hunting to be a capital crime, and caused it to be made 
kaown throughout the province that whoever took a head the euphemism 
for committing murder—should be punished with death. This decree, 


solemnly promulgated and strictly acted upon, speedily brought the | 
Dyaks of Sarawak toiheir senses. When the rule became head for head, | 
the old national amusement assumed a new aspect; people who set very | 


little value on their neighbours’ crania were found to entertain considera- 


ble respect for their own, so that Mr. Brooke’s subjects perceived thatit | 
would uo longer do to lie in wait for each other as they had been accus- | 
tomed for the spolia opima, according to the theory of honour preva- | 


lent in Borneo. 


Bat if this barbarous custom tell speedily into disuse in Sarawak, not | 


so in the neighbouring provinces; there heads continued to be taken as 


before, or rather, the subjects of the native rajals more actively indulged | 


their destructive propensities in order to illusuate the superiority ef in- 
digenous rule over the government of a stranger from the west. They 
thought ita very great hardship not to be allewed to cut off the head of 
any person whom they could take at disadvantage; aud, to show their 


contempt for the Sarawakians and their new governor, an adventurous | 


hero from Sambas undertook a decapitating expedition into Mr. Brooke's 
territories, Fitting out a small prahu, and creeping up along the coast 
under pretence of trade, he entered the Sarawak river, and passed Mr. 
Brooke’s house. He then made his way to a considerable distance up 
co county, where the people might be supposed to be most secure from 
a . 

He, accompanied by a single friend, now left the boat, and making his 
way towards the vil 
There, in presence of his companion and against his advice, he cut offher 
head, covered the body with leaves, and, with his bleeding trophy under 
his arm, hastened towards the banks of the stream. He gut safely into 
his prahu, descended the river, passed Mr. Brooke's house some hours 
after midnight, and returning into Sambas without being discovered, 
boasted of his achievement, and was probably regarded by his couatry- 
men as one of the bravest of the brave. Sumbas, however, was not at 
war with Sarawak ; and therefore, when the circumstance csme to Mr. 
Brooke's knowiedge, he sent an envoy to the native rajab, demanding 
that the murderer should be given up that he be tried and if found guilty, 
‘yutto death according to the laws of Sarawak. Whatever o'her faults 
native chiefs may have, they are generally not wanting in politeness ; 
a number of excuses were made ; it was said that the offender could not 
be found, but that diligent search should be made after him, and if it 
proved successful he should, without hesitation, he delivered over 10 
punishment. As time passed on, and the malefactor did not make his 
appearance, a second envoy was sent, threatening this time that the 
Rajah of Sarawak, if his request were not complied with, would carry 
fire and sword into the teritories of the unjust prince, and would not 
desist from hostilities till the murderer should be delivered to him. To 
this message also a civil auswer was returued, but nothing more ; it was 
hoped thatthe white rajah would, by degrees, forget the circumstance, or 
grow weary of prosecuting an unprofitable atfair. This, however, turned 
out not tobe the case; Mr, Brooke sent message after message and threat 
after threat, and at length one of the two men engaged in the crime came 
to Sarawak and delivered himself up to justice. He declared, however, 
with the utmost earnestness and solemnity, that he was no further acces- 
sory to the murder than being present at it, aud said (hat he had counsel- 
led his companion to desist ; but that, being a young and impetuous man, 
he despised his advice. He was informed, that, under the circumstances, 
nothing would be done to him, that he must return to his village, explain 
the matter to his countrymen, and convince them of the necessity of de. 
livering up the guilty person io be punished with death These repre- 
sentations at length produced the desired effect. The murderer, no 
longer able to endura the constant importunities of bis neighbours, who 
now apparently began to attach some idea of criminality to head-hunting, 
at length crossed the borders, and came, in company with his former 
companion, to Sarawak. There the whole affair was investigated, and 
the murder proved t» have taken place under the most aggravated 
circumstances. The criminal did not deny his guilt. Mr. Brooke, who 
sat in judgment, demanded of him why he killed the woman; he re- 
plied, boldly, “« because it was his pleasure.” The case was now closed; 
there could be no doubt of the man’s guilt, but the lingering sentiment 
of pomaniins stronger sometimes than the sense of justice, inclined the 
jadge to relent at the eleventh hour. He crossed the river, called about 
him a council of elders, and consulted with them as to what was to be 


done. Having considered the matter, the hope Fe among them re-| 


lied, “ If the criminal be pardoned, the practice of head-hunting which 
as now happily fallen into disuse, will revive throughout Sarawak, 
and the second suppression of it will be far more difficult than the first.” 
This speech put an end to the rajah’s hesitation, the sentence of the 
law was carried into execution, and the worst feature of Dyak barbar 
ism may be said to have been finally extinguished in Sarawak on that 


day. 

The termination of this extraordinary affair imay possibly excite in the 
reader’s mind a desire to know oomatbing ofthe manner in which Mr. 
Brooke lives among his wild subjects. He usually rises moderately 
early, crosses from his private residence to the opposite bank of the river, 
where he holds what in India would be denominated his Durbar, receives 
deputations, hears and determines causes, and is accessible to every man, 
high and low, throughout the whole extent of his territories. The hall 
of audience at Sarawak is lofty and spacious, and is appearance when 
thronged in the morning is highly charac:eristic and picturesque. In 
one part of it Mr. Brooke is engaged, perhaps, in conducting a trial for 
life and death, surrounded by the impetuous natives, with their swarthy 
countenances and flashing eyes, habited in almost theatrical costumes, 
and armed every one of them witha formidable kris or dagger. Even 
criminalsof rank are suffered to wear these weapons till sentence of death 
has been pronounced, when they quietly deliver them up, and suffer 
themselves to be led to the place appoiuted for their execution, where 
in the presence of their friends and relatives, and all otpers who take 
any interest, they are dispatched by a single blow of the kris; when af: 
fairs of less moment are transacting, the natives, sepa : 
disperse themselves through the apartment, and discuss 
affairs, according to their taste. People, meanwhile, are entesinn and 
quitting the hall, some with merry faces because their wishes have been 
complied with, others, perhaps, jooking sullen or dejected because they 
have encountered disappointment. 7 

The assembly breaks up at twelve, and Mr. Brooke, returning to hie 
house, spends several hours in his library, where he keeps up his ne 


quaintance with the sciences and literature of Europe, or studies the laws 


ated into groups, 
public or private 


age, met and inveigled a woman into the forest. | 


and customs of the ¥arious populations of the Archipelago. He thea 
dines with the members of the small European scciety which he has col- 
lected around him, and spends the evening in their company. Towards 
midmgbt he retires, and again devotes au hour or two to study. This 
course of life, regularly pursued, will account to those who know him for 
the variety of bis acquirements and the extent of his knowledge, which 
they otherwise perhaps may be unable to comprebead. It should be 
added, that unless when in bis library, be is at all times accessible to 
anybody, native or stranger; and that even during meals groups of 
Malays and Dyaks are coustantly to be seen in his house, the doors of 
which are open from moruing till night It is easy after this to understand 
| the attachment of the people to their ruler, whose character and manners 
| contrast so strikingly with those of the native chiefs. i oby 
| Into all the peculiarities of Mr Brooke's position it would, in this place, 
| be impossible to enter. For some years he stood exposed to the most 
imminent peril, as well from the ill-reguiated passions of bis Malay and 
| Dyak subjects, as from the ferocity aud cupidity of piratical hordes, who 
| subsist on the plunder of trade and the kidnapping of prisoners. He 
| could, in fact, be said to have no safety at all, till the policy of the British 
| Government granted him, under certain limitations, the protection of the 
squadron stationed in the China seas. Until then he had to rely entirely 
on his own courage aud intellectual resources. Yet, under these disad- 
| Vantages, he succeeded in implanting the first eeeds of civilisation among 
| the Dyaks, taught them some of the most obvious benefits of order and 
subordina:ion, and, by the mildness of his sway, caused himself to be 
| beloved, though in many respecte exercising despotic authority. Of 
course, his great aim bas been to concertrate in his territory an indus- 
trious population, to give an im petus to agriculture, to invest commerce 
with respect, and te excite in the Dyaks those wants which constitute 
| the first impulse toall human improvement. The rude people have been 
| taught the value of intercommunication, have been incited to construct 
bridges, and lay down primitive roads for their own use, which they ao 
by felling trees, and forming with them a pathway through the jungle, or 
over swamps and morasses, and to clear fresh farms for the planting of 
corn, cotton, or other useful products. One of the most profitable occu- 
pations to which the Dyaks have been induced to apply themselves by 
Mr. Brooke, is the planting of cocoa-tree groves, which has recently af 
forded employment to great numbers of thatactive and ducile race. The 
jungle is cut down or burned, the land cleared and prepared, and the 
young plants, furnished by the rajah, are laid skilfully in the soil ; then, 
with a power of vegetation unknown elsewhere, perhaps, in the world, 
the young grove shoots up, and in a short time will produce its owuer 
the most ample re urns 

Sarawak, the capital of the province, is springing rapidly into impor- 
tance ; new houses are constantly erected, new gardens and plantations 
laid out, while fresh accessiuns to the population are made from the coun- 
try. This fact may very well serve to illustrate the force of the impres- 
| sion made upon the native mind, but there remains another to be noticed 
iafinitely more remarkable. Whatever authority their white rajah might 
have acquired over them, it was scarcely, judgiag from analogy, to be 
expected that, when he should have himself departed, and delegated his 
| authority tu others, the same obedience would still be paid to them. 
Yet, during an absence of months, all has continued quiet at Sarawak, 
| the Dyaks have gove on cheerfully in their improvements, planting, build- 
ing, trading, and carrying onall the multiplied offices oflife, without the 
slightest interruption. One striking proof of their confidence in their 
| new ruler is deserving of particular notice. From time immemorial it 
had been customary among the Dyaks of Sarawak to erect their villages 
in the most inaccessible places, on the peaks of conical hills, in the depths 
of forests, on the crests of ridges, that they might thus, if possible, be 
| safe from the sudden attack of enemies. They are now gradually leaving 
| these fastnesses and building their dwellings in the open plain, conceiv- 
| ing the power and authority of their rajah a better protection than scarp- 
| ed cliffs or dense masses of jungle. 

This, properly considered, constitutes one of the most extraordinary 
pictures which modern experience has supplied. 1 purposely abstain 
from entering into the intricacy of the political questions connected with 
our appearance in the Indian Archipelago, and the measures which must 
necessarily arise out of it. These well deserve a separate consideration 
All I have said above is strictly connected with Mr. Brooke's personal 
career: I have merely stated facts, leaving it to others to draw froin 
them what inference they please. I have pronounced noeulogium or Mr 
Brooke; I have even abstained from dilating upon very many of his 
claims to public consideration. His actions speak for themselves ; but I 
may nevertheless be permitted to observe, that if the remainder of 
his career be answerable to the beginning,— if he persevere, as there in 
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He placed the basket upon his knee, and added; “See, I have been 
thinking of you already this morning. Here are some of the choicest 
flowers from the green house you and [ used to love when we were chil- 
dren.” He drew nearer to ber side. “ Do you remember, sister, the 
day our racket broke the painted glass a: the end of the gallery.” 

“Ido,” replied the princess, in a deep, hollow voice, and suddeuly 
tarning her large blue eyes fully upon the king; ‘‘ and do you remember 
who it was that saved you from our fallen angel?” : 

Frederic started, and a frown gathered on his brow. He bent his 
gaze dowuwards for a moment, and then renewed the conversation with 
a painful effort. 

* Well, here isa flower that will bring no remembrances at all, dear 
sister. It’s from my new tulip bed—one of my own rearing—its the fin- 
est flower in Potsdam. It shall be namedafter my own Amelia there, 
Amelia Lepida—just exactly what my Amelia was, and will be again, 
please Heaven. Do try, dear love, and conquer this state of apathy for 
my suke—for us a!l—we all love you.” ‘ 

He raised her hand to his lips, and kissed the long thin fingers, and [ 
verily believe at that instant his mind was really moved by old associa- 
tions, fur when his glance turned towards the balcony over the gateway 
his eyes filled with tears. The princess still spoke not, and he roused 
himself to the object of his visit, saying, as he presented the basket which 
he had held all the time upon his knees, : 

“The two old friends I mentioned to you are here I know you will 
be glad tosee them after so long an absence. Old friends, indeed, for 
they were yours while you were yet almost an infant. They were dis- 
covered but an hour ago, hidden benind the muety volumes of the book« 
case in my father’s study.” ; 

The pale lips of the princess did almost contract into a smile as she 
gazed toward the basket, but she did not attempt to open it, and I was 
as much disappointed as the king at such cold iaditference. But nothing 
could rouse her from the dreary state into which she had fallen, The 
bunch of costly flowers had rolled unheeded to ber feat, and she had alrea. 
dy plucked the petals one by one from the precious tulip, the unique 
Amelia Lepida. The interview was growing painful to Frederic. Every 
moment seemed to increase the difficulty of keeping his temper, and he 
evidently deemed it better to put an end to the scene at once. He aruse. 
He must have had great command over his voice, for it did not in the 
least betray the feeling which he experienced. . 

‘ Farewell, dear sister,” he said; “I grieve tosee that my giftshave s 
little charm. Is there aught on earth I could do to give you pleasure, to- 
bring you back tous? I should love to see you grace our court as in the 
oldentime. Come, now, do tell me, dear sister, is there nought that [ 
could do to dissipate this melancholy ?” 

The question was an unfortunate one, for it roused the princess from 
her torpor as effectually as if discharge of cannon had taken place close 
to her ear. Shestarted to her feet, and almost wildly seized her brother's 
arm. It was pity to behol. her hobbling pace and shrunken limb as she 
sought to move quickly towards him. . 

‘““Ask methatno more, Frederic,” she said. in a erie mee oy Sige and 
pressing her fingers upon hisarm witb a violence that made him shrink. 
‘Ask me that no more,” she repeated, almost fiercely, “ it is a bitter 
mockery of kindness. You know well enough the one thing youcould do 
which would restore me to health and happineas. Itis but to be just— 
noteven generous—unot to grant fresh favours, but merely to remember 
what was promised.” i ; ; 

The king had gradually moved tcwards the door, his crippled sister 
still leasing on his arm. I observed that he no longer bent towards her 
but drew himself up with a stern frown upon his brow, and the peculiar 
drawing in of the lips which I remember boded evil with his father. 
The giri trembled and grew pale as she beheld it, and said, in a meek, 
mild voice, as she hid herface upon his shoulder—forit was evident that 
long sickness and disappointment had deprived her of that power cf re- 
sistance which she had formerly ‘possessed—or was it thatthe tyranny of 
her young brother had already wrought more effectually than that of her 
aged father inquelting the fierce spiritof the Brandenburgs, which had 
fermented so hotly in her youth 1— 

“ There is one thing youcould do for me, Frederic—not much—one 
thing only—it would not give you pain or trouble, and it would restore 
me at once—”’ 

“Name it, then,in Heaven’s name,” shouted the king ina voice ot 
thunder, as he shook the lame girl from his arm. Tell it at once, that 
is tosay, ifthe request be not, to your own knowledge, offensive to my 
ear.” 

No language can describe the look with which these words were utter 
ed; acold, sneering expression, yet full of hate. It fell upon the prin- 





no reason to doubt he will, in the course upon which he has entered,— 
| snd if he justify the high expectation which the whole civilized world 
| has formed of him, he will earn for himselfa place in the history of bis 
| country which great conquerors and generals mightenvy. To destroy 

the enemies of the state is a melancholy though necessary duty ; but to 
| mould men to the yoke of civilisation, to substitate truth for error in their 
| minds, to wean them from cruelty and bloodshed, and make them pre- 
fer the peaceful gains of industry to the produce of rapine and slaughter, 
—todo this, I say, is to accomplish something nobler than conquest, 
something in which itis impossible not to rejoice, since it is a triumph 
which costs humanity no tear. 

EE 


| THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 

| Vil—* DIE NARRINN.” 
It was fortunate that the writing-room was entirely deserted save by 
one single drowsy domestic, who scarcely opened his eyes when we en- 
| tered, tor this circumstance gave the page time to compose himself and 
conceal the agitation under which he laboured. Scarcely had he seated 
himself, and wiped the drops of perspiration from his brow, grasping the 
basket, however, with one hand, fearing even to deposit it on the bench 
when he was seated, when his majesty entered. It was well for the 
| boy that the activity he was in duty bound to display covered in some 
| measure his confusion, forl have since learnt that Frederic was a terrible 
| reader of countenances, and would have guessed the guilt of the poor page 
upon the testimony of his featuresalone, if he had but paused to exam. 
_ ine them, but he was in haste to enter, and seizing the basket from the 
| hand of the page, without waiting for the etiquette of introduction, he 
opened the door with his own royal hand and entered. I almost felt as 
| it Tcould have leapt from my confinement, so great was my joy at again 
| beholding all these weil remembered scenes. We pan AE the Salon 
| de Reception. It had remainedthe very same. The bed-chamber, too, 
| with its blue trimmings, which I used to gaze at through the open door, 
while my beloved mistress was undergoing the various mysteries of 
| comb and powder-puff at the hand of her maid—it was unaltered. The 
aspect of all these things sv excited me, that when we arrived at the 
door of the boudoir, I felt that my delight could scarcely be increased 
even by the contemplation of the heavenly countenance I had so longed 
_tosee. The door opened, and once more I was within the walls of the 
| little boudoir where [had known so many happy hours. My first ea- 
| ger glance ere the open wickers of the basket was in search of the 
| princess. I bebeld her at a distance, lying at full length on a couch in 
the angle of the chimney. The king had entered without knocking, like 
one who neither fears repulse nor cares to offend, and he paused before 
| he advanced, perhaps with the fancy that the princess might be sleeping. 
| It would, indeed, have appeared so on tirst inspection, for she lay quite 
| motionless, but her eyes were unclosed, and at the noise of the opening 
| door, she turned them in that direction, but did not rise or take any fur- 
_ther notice of the entrance of his majesty,as if the circumstance had 
struck upon her outward sense but conveyed no impression to her brain. 
The king advanced a step or two into the room, and said, ina low voice, 

“Come, sister, love, rouse yourself. See, I bring news that will give 
you pleasure. Rise, dearest, see whaia splendid day—everything is 
smiling—and I have brought with me two old friends you will, I think, 
be glad to see.” 

The Princess had raised herself sl ghtly at the first sound of her broth. 
ers voice. She had started to her feet when he had spoken of the joy- 
ful news, but when he had mentioned the friends she would be glad to 
see, she had bounded from the sofa with a cry of delight, and rushed to- 
wards where the king was standing. She looked over his shoulder, and 
seeing thathe was alone, turned back, shak ing her head, and sank once more, 
gloomy aud disconsolate, upon the couch from which she had risen. His | 
majesty s.emed vexed at the silence for which it was most likely he | 
had not come prepared. He coloured slightly, and bit his lips, but sat 
down keside the invalid, who had already relapsed into the train of ab- 
_— thought from which she had been aroused for bui one single in- 
stant. 

“Come, come!’ he said, again taking her hand ; “this dall moping 
mood must not be suffered to last too long. We must seek some chango 
of scene—some diversion in order to dissipate this increasing sadness. 
Rouse yourself, dear Amelia, and come abroad. The air is dejicious to- 
day, aud the sun is shining so brightly, it warms one to the very soul.’’| 











| 








cess, withering and deadly like blight in harvest time, seeming to des- 
troy the little courage thatremained to her, She gazed for an instant 
close into her brother's face with that confused, bewildered look which 
has been considered indicative of incipient madness, and pene one 
handover her forehead and before her eyes, aud louking a stractly all 
round the apartment, said softly, 

‘** No, I will not offend you, brother, ‘ tis but—but to let me have ano- 
ther chamber in the palace. I am no longer happy here.” 

She glanced with a shudder towards the balcony above the gateway, 
and added, with a long drawn sigh, 

“ Give me but the room by the riverside, perhaps the murmur of the 
flowing water will soothe this irritation of my nerves, ss the current of 
the dark vld Havel consoled me during my long captivity at Branden- 
burg. I bave gazed at it sometimes for days together, and listened to 
it through the lcng night, until I could have fancied that it spoke to me, 
giving me hope and courage, with tidings of those I had loved so well, 
Yes, dear Frederic, this is all 1 ask, let me have the chamber by the river 
side.”’ : 

She sighed again, but this time abstractedly, and laid herself once 
more down upon the couch, from which she had arisen when her brother 
entered. The latter gazed at her fora moment with a softened counte 
nance, but the expression passed away, and he seemed rather relieved 
than otherwise that the “ scene” he had anticipated had ended quietly, and 
with so litle pain and trouble. ; ; 

« The request is too reasonable, dearest Amelia, not to be complied with 
on the instant. Give your own orders, dear love, and in all things consider 
yourself a8 mistress here. There, now,” he added, hurried!y taking her 
passive hand, ‘I leave you to repose, I see you are fatigued. Rely upon 
it all shall be arranged according to your wish. I will see Peterken my- 
self about the new apartment. We will have a lovely little retreat ar- 
ranged for you before anotherday is over. But you must not treat my 
gifis thus scurvily,” he added, stopping to pick up the bouquet which he 
had brought. ‘ And look bere, here is poor Amelia Lepida, all torn and 
irampled. Here, see, [ place itin the goblet on the chimney, which 
seems atanding there on purpose. Well, we shall be more fortunate an- 
other time.” 

The princess waved her hand with a gesture of impatience, which, per- 
haps, he saw, for he burried from the room without another word. As 
soon as he nad departed and the door was closed, the princess arose from 
the couch wiih a countenance all flushed and disturbed by passion. 

“ He is gone at length,” she murmured, * I thought his visit would nev oy 
end. Another interview leading to the same result. Canting hypocrisy ! 
Affectaticn of love on the one side, ill-dissembled hate and detestation on 
the other. How came it that I dared not ask bim news of Trenck 7 How 
did it happen, coward that I am, that the words died away upon my trem. 
ling lips ? Cruel and cold-hearted as { used to deem my father, yet I could 
speak to him. He was frank and manly iu his rage. His was the bound 
of the tiger, fierce and terrible, but giving warning of his approach by his 
loud roaring and ferocious growl. rederic’s anger is like that of the ser- 
pent, cold and silent, having no escape from its quick advances and its 
slimy coils.”’ wee ] 

She drew her fingers through her heir, combing it in straight masses 
down either side of her sunken cheeks. 

“ Yes, I wonder I had patience lo listen to the end. Ha, ha, twas a 
Pleasant conceit enough. He brings me toys to soothe my anguish 
and despair. He brings me toys to stay my just complaining, as he 
would the wailing of a forward infant. How tender and delicate are his 
attentions, It is a pity he added not a rattle and some sugar plums!” — 

The memory of the insult seemed to rouse the paroxysm of rage which 





had so long been repressed, for she darted at the table and seized the little 
basket wherein we lay with a look that made me tremble, and grasping my 
brother, who fortunately came first to hand, she dashed him with all her 
might upon the marble hearth, exclaiming in a fierce tone: ‘ 

“tis taus | value the tokens of his love. Would I could crush his 
cold heartas easy as I can break these paltry images!” 

I certainly expected that my last hour was come, and was fully } re- 
pared to share the fate of my unfortunate brother, when suddenly, while 
yet in doubt, | beheld the motionless princess start, and for an instant 
stand fixed, a3 though stricken by a magician’s wand. The red seal of 


| the paper which fell trom my brotber’s throat had attracted he rattention, 


and she remained gazing on the fragments of the shattered porcelain in a 
state of stupor bordering on idiotcy, but whether it was that even as the 
paper lay before her all twisted and defaced, she could recognise the 
hand-writing traced thereon, or that the instinct of all powerful love, 
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which is said never to abandon those whom faith and hope desert, had 
not come to her aid in this circumstance, 1 cannot tell, but it is certain 
that the trath flashed upon ber mind at once. A ray, as if from Heaven, 
lighted up her countenance, and she uttered a shri k of joy so loud and 
piercing, that it echoed amid the silence even to the end of the hollow 
staircase and long gallery beyond. She had forgotten that prudence was 
necessary, but oun recover herself* and burried to the door, which she 
double locked and bolted just in time to prevent the entrance of the abi- 
gail, who, alarmed by the shriek she bad uttered, came running thither 
to hope that “ Her Royal Highness was not ill.” All this touk place 
before she had :aised the paper from the ground, so great was her agita- 
tion and distress. acre she stooped to pick it up and untold it to the 
light, but at first her hand shook so violently, and the light so dazzled her 
sight, that she could behold nothing, and she was obliged to reseat her- 
self, and to tarry until »he had grown more calm. 

“ God grant that I may not faint,” she exclaimed, panting and breath- 
less. “No, nO, courage, courage ; but itis like a dream. How came it 
there? Alas! 1 remember now. Did not the king tell me be had found 
these images after long searching? The letter may have been there for 
many years. Oh God! How shall I bear this disappointment, and sink 
to misery once more ?” 

She trembled so violently, and grew so pale, that I began to fear that 
she really would fall into inseusibility, but her exertions to surmount this 
weakness were almost supernatural. 





She seized the glass wherein the | 
king had so carefully placed the flowers and tossed them to the —— 
then sprinkled the water which the goblet contained over her face and | 
bosom, aod at last, with far more composure than I could have anticipa- 
ted, proceeded to decipher the writting. A low cry escaped her lips, and 
she raised her eyes to Heaven. 

“ Thanks, thanks, oh, Father of Mercy !’ she murmured ; “ he lives he 
lives. Itisbuta week ago. How have I deserved such sigual mercy! | 
But why is the paper torn! ha! yes, yes; I see. There were twe. How | 
wel! imagined. How would I give all that I possess to the contriver of | 
socunuinga device as this.!” 

She placed her slender fingers in my mouth and drew forth the paper 
it contained. Then joining the two portions of the writing together, she | 
read them with ber eyes alone, so that | beard but a few broken sen- | 
tences which escaped her, while one arm sawed the air with ceaseless | 
motion, and she beat the carpet with her foot. 

“ Spandau—the seventh winter come and gone—ten fathoms deep be 
low the earth—but punishment becomes reward with the memory of her 
love, the king. deems there is noday within—hs is deceived, there is no 
night, while she is true and loves me atill.”’ 

The princess raised her head, compelled to pause, overcame by her 
emotion. The spasmodic action now had ceased, and the tears flowed 
down her pale visage unheeded, unrestrained. This relief had quieted, | 
her nerves, for she satcalm and motionless, while she pursued the rest. 

“The sentinel goes on furlough—will take charge of this; all pity ; all 
are kind ; has some acquaintance in the palace ; a sister’s foster-brother, 
page, Heinrich is his name ; is quick and ready-witted—will find some 
means’’— 

Here tollowed some sentence, some farewell, tuo sacred and too tender 
for her lipsto utter, even though alone, for she perused theres in silence, | 
and when she had concluded she remained a long, long time gazing on | 
the paper. Iam sure that the circumstanceso her whole life must have 
passed one by one through her mind during this gloomy reverie, for 
when she aroused herself there was no more sorrow, no more tears. 

“Is itthus ?canit be true? amI that same Amelia? Is yonder mi- 
serable captive in this dungeon cell, ten fathoms depp below the earth, 
the same gay playmate and companion of our childish spo-ts, who so of- 
ten suffered chastisement for him. What has wrought all this change ? 
It cannot be the poor tinsel crown he wears upon his brow, it must be 
our own coward fear, our own unjust suspicion of his tyranny. This 
must not last ; there must be reformation here. AmInot the child of 
Frederic William as weilas he? I must let him see without delay, that 
if he has inherited the coldness and the cruelty, I have four my share the 
courage and the dauntless pride. Trenck shall be free. Base and un- 
gratetul coward! Custrin then wasiostupon him! I bad imagived all 
things ia my terror, exile, poverty, disgrace, but never this. I fancied 
his own experience would have prevented it, because I thought of him 
as of one who lad human feeling, and a heart and soul. But he has 
none of all these, and so [ must iearn to speak his language, and reason 
with hisown philosophy. By Heavens! time is already lost while I sit 
murmuring, inactive here. I will go to him at once, and show that I 
am indeed in every way of his own biood and kindred !” 

She thrust Trenck’s billet intu the bosom of her dress, and rose flushed 
and furious from ber seat. She advanced hastily, forgetting her lame, 
ness in the emotion under which she was labouring, but she stambled 
afd nearly fell, and was thus recalled to a sense of her helpless condition 
She reeled back wards exhausted to the conch. 

“Great God!’ she exclaimed in a voice of agony, “ now dol find 
that I am mad indeed. Whatam Labouttodo? He, the King of Prussia, 
is Freperick tHe Great, and Jama miserable cripple ; ‘die Narrinn,’ 
too, the mad one and the fool !” 

She buried her face among the cushions, and wept thus with convulsive 
sobs until the close of the day. 

Once or twice the handmaiden came and listened at the door. Some- 
times she knocked, and when she received no answer, tripped away with 
light step and jeecing laugh, exelaiming, ‘‘ How long it lasts to-night the 
mad fit of ‘ die Narrinn,’ ” 








ee 


LA CAMICIA RAPITA. 


“It is a very extraordinary thing, Susan, that the Jaundress never will 
po home my things right. Every week there is sure to be some mis- 
8. 
_“ ['m sure I’m very sorry, mem ! 
ticular.’ ' 
“She seems to pay no attention then to what you say to her. Last 
week she lost one of my best cambric handkerchiefs; the week betore 
per ding not account for that pretty fichu, and now there’s another articls 
5 
“ Indeed, mem ! 
and it quite agreed 
tight.” 
7 The number—yes—perha s80;:—but what do yo | this ? 
thing certainly can't be chet ates oe 
‘Good gracious me, 
as I live 
there ?” 
“ Throu 
see if ther 
it 1s,” 
. Oh dear me, mem, I should not like to touch it. 
a my gentlemen's wearing apparel.” 

.. . know my things from other people's, I hope. Stuff and non- 
” > Oas I tell you. | I dare say it belongs to the person’s husband.” 
pe aap Nee yes that it can’t. They’re very poor people, mem. He 
— whi ord to wear any thing half so good as this. Look at the fine- 

—y e linning, mem, and then the frill is real bristles lace!’ 

’ ndeed !—it’s marked, I suppose.” 
wee mem, here in the corner. Gracious goodness, if. it ain’t a 
ra net most beaatifully worked, and the letter Nunderit. To think of 


weit coronet indeed ! and the letter N! Do you know who she washes 


7 

“eae me, no, mem,—I never asked such a question.” 
ena ane it a point of asking now. Take the thing away and be 
a ae sncien Mrs. Joaes—if that’s her name—to take it back directly 

The oe my proper garment. It’s perfectly ridiculous.” 
Mrs. Wa colloquy took place one morning in the dressing room of 
evened Bene ota very pretty young widow who uccupied the first and 
~she had ete 53, Harley-street. In early life—when barely eighteen 
on, foe ahe : . & mariage de convenance, or rather it had been made for 
vended b ~ Jad no voice in the matter, an uncle, upon whom she de- 
fe a elng the sole arbiter of her fate. The gentleman who espoused 
age, elt ad his sixty years and disparities not less remarkable than 
nde Malt orward to a long life of happiness with the beautiful Ethe- 
wal espipiaene al and such was the charm of her disposition and the natu 
caine ey of her temper, that he might not perhaps have been de 
to, and whi ope one of those accidents which flesh is unfortunately heir 

ich grow thicker round our path as itdraws nearer to the goal : 


the fact is ; . : 
lines os he ag died one day of influenza, after a brief union of little more 


That he was sinc 
disposed of his 
trix, and 
and the 


I always desires her to be so par- 


Why I counted the linen over when it came home, 
with the the bill. I’m sure the number was all 


This 
It looks as if it belonged toa man !” 

gr men, and soitdoes! Well, [ never! Assure 
» 108 a gentleman’s—what’s-his-name. How could it have got 


gh the woman’s carelessness, of course. Look at it Susan, and 
©8 any uame or mark upon it that you may discover whose 


[ knows nothing 


erely attac!. ed to Ethelinde, the manner in which he 
he fot sormd made sufficiently clear. He left her sole execu- 
an ie n consisted of a fine landed estate in Devonshire, 

wenty thousand pounds inthe Three Per Cents. But 











Mrs. Trevelyan did not come ipto the property witbout opposition ; the 
will was disputed by the nearest male relative, and a law-suit was the 
cousequence. This was the cause of her being in a temporary residence 
in Loudon at the time when the preceding conversation occurred, for 
had she consulted her own inclination her footsteps would never have 
wandered iu the month of June from her beautiful groves and gardens at 
Torcombe, inspite of the attractions of the London season. In London, 
however, she was; and much of her time was taken up in interviews 
with lawyers aud meu of business, so that except a late drive in the park, 
or an vecasioual party to dinner, or at the opera, Mrs. Trevelyan saw 
little of the gay lite ia which she was so well qualified, both by nature 
aud accomplisuments, to shine. Of the claimaut to ber late husbana’s 
estate, she kuew nothing more than that he was a young man of rank, 
who, like many ofhis class, was in waut of money to meet expenses and 
relieve incumbrauces, and she believed he was abroad, though probably 
basteuing homeward as the period drew near for bringing the law-suit, 
in which be had embarked by the advice of friends,to aclose. Tnough 
naturally unwilling to forego all the advantages of her position, which 
she had gained by ner own exemplary conduct, and conscious at the 
same time that ber retention of Mr. Trevelyau’s bequest was no ruinons 
deprivation of the rights of the next heir, Ethelinde would willingly Lave | 
agreed to an amicable compromise, 





by the advance ofany reasonable | 
sum of money to meet the alleged necessities of the young nobleman | 
her autagunist. But the atlair was sv entirely in the hands of the law- 
yers that no opportanity offered of proposing terms to the principal, | 
and, moreover, Mis. Trevelyau was so uucertaiu of his “ whereabouts” | 
ihat she could find uv direct means of communicating with him. | 

Matters were. therefore, left to take their course. 


Il. | 


Half-past seven was striking by the clock of St. James's Church, as | 
Lord Norham dismounted at the foot of the steps leading into the A!bany | 
in Piccadilly. Afer glauciug admiriugly at the beaatitul thorough-bred | 
bay which he had ridden, and examining, with some care, one of the | 
animal’s shoulders, which seemed less givssy than the rest of his coat, | 
Lord Norham patted the ‘ poor follow” on the neck, and with a word , 
of instruction, consigned him to his greom, and went in to dress for | 
dinner. 

“ This,” he said, as he walked towards letter D., where he was housed 
in a friend’s chambers; ‘this is one of the great discomforts of civilised | 
lite! To be compelled to put on a formal dress for the hours which offer 
the greatest enjoyment; to case one’s self up in a starched cravat and 
stitf coat when inclination would lead one to throw both aside. These 
are amongst the penalties one must pay fur living in the society of great 
cities. Ch the unspeakable comfort of wearing the loose, easy robes of 
the Bast, or the neglige of the shores of the Mediterranean! Oh, the deli- 
cious nights on the rout-tops of Damascus, onthe deck of my own Gulnare, 
or in the patios of Grenada! What a contrast to the fettered existence to 
which I have been compelled to return! But, unlackily, one can obtain | 
nothing in this world without money, and money I certainly want. I 
wieb i could have lingered through another winter in Malta, in Greece, 
in Sieily, in dearest Naples—any where rather than have returned home, 
though it es the season! But those friends, those friends—who will take 
greater care of your interests than you do yourself, and who make you 
tollow the customs of the world, accusing you of apathy, disregard of self- 
respect, and want of consideration for otbers, i: you fail to adopt their 
views or act up to their wishes! But for them [ should never have en- 
tered into this troublesome law-suit. What did it signify to me to whom 
my old cousin, Trevelyan, left his money ! He had a right to doas he liked 
with it, for he made the greater part of it in India by the sweat of his 
brow. And forsoovh, because he succeeded to a landless house—all his 
patrimony—and made it by his wealth, the centre ofa large estate, the 
lawyers must interpose and say that the nearest of kin hasaclaim, Not 
that I should have had the slightest objection to his property if he had 
left it to me in bis will; on the contrary, for it would have ;revented me 
from doing what, most likely, I shall be obliged one day to do, marry an 
heiress for the sake of her money; bat I hate the bore of a law-suit, rip- 
ping up all one’s private concerns, aud laying them open to the staring 
public, beside a world of miscoustruction as to conduct and motives. | 
know nothing of Mrs. Trevelyan, but from what I have heard, she always 
conducted herself very well, and to say the least of it, she deserved some 
compensation for the sacrifice she made in marrying a man so old and 
yellow as my cousin. They say, too, she is pretty; it’s the money 
mukes people say that, I'll be bound. I'd lay a heavy wager she is not 
halt so lovely as that fascinating creature who was so frightened to-day in 
the Park. IL wonder whu she can be! The carriage had only a cy- 
pheron the panels, and the servants were in the plaiuest possible livery. 
but she is certainly somebody! So much heauty and dignity of manner 
cannot belong to a parvenue. It was lucky I rode up as | did, or that 
stupid coachman would decidedly have upset the carriage into the Ser- 
pentine. Lam afraid Conrad hurt bis shoulder, as he rushed past the 
tree into the water, but we got off with afew plunges and splashes. She 
looked pale certainly, but when she smiled ber thanks her colour came 
back, and even my own beloved Damascus roses are not brighter than 
the glow on her cheek.” 

Lord Norham had by this time reached his apartments, where his at. 
tentive valet-de-chambre, an Italian, who had travelled with him for three 
years, was in readiness for his toilet. The young nobleman, in a soine- 
what abstracted mood, proceeded with his task, but his abstraction was 
uot so great as to prevent him from making a sudden exclamation when 
hehad got about half-way through the operation. 

“Why what the devil's this, Antonio?’’ he cried out, abruptly: “I’m 
not going to a masquerade!” 

“Milor!” ejaculated the astonished valet. 

“Yes, you may well stare; see here! Why it’s something you must 
have picked up inthe Levant. What aridiculous shape! 1: looks as if it 
was made fora woman!” And Lord Norham, as he spoke, displayed a 
very delicately-wrought article of raiment of the finest linen with a frill | 
running round the top of the most transparent cambric edged with the 
richest Valenciennes lace. It was moreover, ‘curiously cut,” so as to 
give avery gracetul contour to the upper part of the garment, and a little 
way down in the centre appeared two small crimson letters. 

“Corpo di bacco!” exclaimed the Italian, who was a married man, 
though he led a bachelor's life; ‘‘¢ una camicia da donna!” 

“A camicia is it! How the deuce did it get here? You didn’t open | 
Mr. Percival’s wardrobe by mistake; that, perhaps, would have accounted 
for it.” 

**No, milor! I could not do such ting, for de Signore Percival take his 
keys along vid him ven he lend your lorship his chamber.”’ 

‘How came it here then?” 

“Upon my vord, milor, I do not know. Perhaps de lavandaja shall | 
have make some mistake, and send you home some lady’s dress instead 
of your own.” 

“Well, you must see about it. Meanwhile give me something that I. 
can wear. Curious, to send me such a thing, and you not to take any 
notice of it! It’t very fine louking stuff?” | 

“ Oh, yes, milor, I never see noting finer, and my vife, she havea great 
deal to do in dis vay at Napoli.” 

“ After all, the shape is a very pretty one. I wonder who the owner | 
is! [thought I saw some initials; what are they?” | 
ee Eccole, due lettere!—two letters, E. T.—and some figures, a 2 and a 
° | 

“E. T. 24!” mused Lord Norham; “I wonder who she is! Jtwould be | 
worth while trying to find out. [ say, Antonio,’ he continued, as he, 
finished the bow of his cravet, for in spite of his objections to modorn | 
costume Lord Norham piqued himself on the skill of his tie, an accom- 
plishment really acquired at Oxford—* make a point of asking the laun- | 
dress what the lady’s name is, and, do you hear, don’t send the camicia , 
back till I tell you.” 

‘I shall recollect, milor,” returned Antonio with a smile. “ Your lor- | 
ship’s cab is at de door.” And in a few minutes Lord Norham was} 
whirling through the streets on his way to Grosvenor Square, the images | 
of pretty women and pretty garments contending for mastery over the | 
claims of sa/mis and supremes. | 


III. 


‘ 

The Duke of Derbyshire gave acoucert that night at Derbyshire House, | 
at which all London was present. Ethelinde was among the guests, cha 
peroned by her aunt tiie Honourable Mrs. Rushworth. It was the first | 
great party she had been to since she came to town, for she had refused | 
to go out generally, pendente /ife, bat Derbyshire House is an exception io} 
all rules ; no one retuses to go there. It is not merely on account of the 
fashion which the duke’s parties confer, the positive agremens which they 
offer, nor the kiud and courteous welcome given by the noble host to his 
guests, though these are nowhere to be met with in so greata degree, 
but because there is a charm about them, the secret of which bas never 
yet been discovered, which so completely distinguishes them from al! the 
flowers breathe perfume only; every one smiles naturally ; there is no 
gene, no Crowd ; all wear an aspect of happiness; and as far as society 
alone can make people happy, they are so there. 























| look as if another occupied her thoughts. 





In spite of the uncertainty of her position, Ethelinde also felt happy. 
She was young and beautiful, and the buoyancy of youthful spirits drove 
back those phantoms of the future which are ever drawing near to deform 
the prospect with their gloomy shadows. Bat hers, though she knew it 
not then, was av incomplete happiness, for she had not yet known the 
pain of loving, and until that pain be felt, happiness is merely an image 
relected ina mirror. Was she destined to remain long in this state o 
ignorance? A few minutes decided the question. pl 

After listening with rapture to strains of the most exquisite music, 
Mrs. Rushworth and Etbelinde left the concert-room to wander through 
the range of beautiful saloons which extended on either hand, admiring at 
every = charming picture, some perfect piece of sculpture, ot 
some work of art as rich as it was rare. They had nearly completed the 
tourwken their progress was slightly obstructed by the tall figure of a 
young man who was ieaning thoughtfully ina doorway. The rustling 
sound of their dresses, however, recalled his attention, and he drew on 
one side tv allow them to pass. In doing so, he tarned towards them, 
and, to Ethelinde’s surprise, she recognised the gentleman who had come 
to her assistance that afternoon in the park, and he beheld the lady 
of whom, in spite of himself, he had since then been constantly think- 


ing. t 

Mire. Trevelyan could do no less that bow in recognition of the service 
he had performed, and it was at least a necessity on the part of Lord 
Norham to speak. 

“I hope,” he said, “ you have not suffered from the flurry—I suppose I 
must not say fear—which your unruly horses excited to-day.” 

“ Oh, you are right to thiok I was afraid,” replied Ethelinde, earnestly, 


| ++ for really the situation seemed dangerous. 


“| dread, then,” Lord Norham, smilingly returned, “lest my ignorance 
awkwardness should have contributed to your alarm.” 

“On the contrary, | feel perfectly certain that, if you had not seized 
the horses’ heads the carriage would have been overtarned. It was very 
kind to venture so much fora mere stranger.” 

“That was a common impulse, though accident summoned me to do 
what [ would most have preferred. But, after all, in society,—in the world 
—there are no strangers. It was decreed by fate that I should meet you 
here to-night; the same thing would have happened had we both been 
in Rome or in Cairo” : . ' 

“ Are you so much of a es 1” laughingly asked Ethelinde. 

“ Does nothing happen but what is pre-ordained ?’’ 

“Nothing—of consequence.” : ’ 

“ But what can be more inconsequential than this easual encounter ?’ 

«* Perhaps only that of this afternoon.” . 

“Nay, there youare wrong. I should be very grateful if I ranked 
them equally.” : 

The Honourable Mrs. Rushworth must have been a lady endowed with 
great good nature, ora very rare patience, to have allowed this colloquy 
to endure without offering to interpose a word ; but there are limits even 
tofeminine forbearance, and now she spoke. 2 : 

“Tee,” she said, “you are arguing in a circle ;—besides, the Duke is 
looking round him, a sign that the music is about to recommence. Come, 
Ethelinde, let us go to the concert room.” 2 ES 

Lord Norham bowed to Mrs. Trevelyan’s graceful inclination as she 
passed on ;—I am not sure, even, that their eyes did not meet ; but he 
cid not attempt to follow,—at least, not then. ale 4 

“Who is your new acquaintance, Ethelinde 1” inquired Mrs. Rush- 
worth: “he can only have just returned from abroad, tor I don’t think I 
ever met him before.” ; 

“Tam asignorant as you, aunt, who my deliver-r is, and you know 
also as much of my adventurs.”’ : 

‘ He is a very distinguished looking personat allevents said Mrs. 
Rushworth. . 

Bthelinde thoughthe was even something more, but she said nothing. 

When the carriages were called that night there was at least one atten- 
tive listener in the hall with mafiy pillars: and it was not without a 
thrill of pleasure, as he handed Mrs, Rushworth and her fair companion 
to their brougham, that Lord Norham heard the tootman give the word, 

“Fifty-three, Harley street. 


or 


IV. 


When Lord Norham woke on the morning after the concert, the first 
word which he uttered was “ Ethelinde,’’ and a long sigh followed the 
exclamation. 

Antonio, who was in ths room, busied about his usual avucations, hear- 
ing his master stir, presumed that he spoke to him, and therefore address- 
ed him : 

“ Milor is awake 7”. He received no answer, but continued, “I have 
got some news about datcamicia. I have discover to whom it belong— 
avery nice lady! very beautiful, very rich !” 

“Isthat you, Antonio? What are you talking about? 
would hold your tongue.” 
“Oh, very well, mior. 
know about de camicia.” 

“Hang the camicia,” said Lord Norham, rather petulantly: “ what 
can it signify to me whose it is 7” 

‘1 know vere de lady live, milor.” 

“And IL care nothing aboutit. Ifhe could tell me what I do want to 
know,” he muttered, ** it would be something to the purpose.” 

“ La lavandaja—de vashingvoman—have been here late last night, 
milor, and she tell me de owner of de chemise live at Nombare Fifty-tree, 
Harlay Strit.” 

‘* What do you say?” cried Lord Norham, starting up in bed with 
a degree of energy that astonished even the trained Italian, “‘ Where !— 
what!” 

Antonio repeated the intimation. 

‘‘Make haste,” said Lord Norham. ‘ give me my dreeing-gown. 
ont vou were speaking of the camicia; you have not sent it back I 

ope.” 

a no, milor. 
ordares.” 

“True—and you have it here ?” 

« Yes, milor.” 

“« Bring it to me directly.” 

The order was promptly obeyed ; and to any one but a native of a 
southern clime, accustomed to vehement demonstrations, the eagerness 
with which Lord Norham seized the garment, and the thousand kisses 
he imprinted on the unconscious linen, would have been matter for never- 
ending astonishment. An English valet would have though: of his own 
safety, or—if he had been awake to it—of a commission of lunacy. 
Antonio merely waited to see how long the passion would last—it was 
not quickly over. 

“ Ethelinde ! Ethelinde !” exclaimed Lord Norham ; “ yes, here is the 
dear initial, E. But what does the other letter mean? T!—T! [I 
heard the name of Rushworth—‘ The Honourable Mrs. Rushworth— 
that I suppose was her mother. Well, it may be so still: her daughter 
by a first marriage—no doubt of it. What grace! what beauty! | 
never thought that English woman could be so supremely lovely! I 
must fiud outallabout her. I don't think she is engaged—she did not 

Well, that !aw suit, has led to 
something that the lawyers who devised it never dreamt of. Itmay 
take its own course for what I csre, provided I canonce more see my 
own, my dearest Ethelinde !” 

But the law is more prosaic than even lovers imagine, and Lord Nor 
ham was scarcely dressed before he received a letter from Essex street, 
informing him it was absolutely essential to his interest that he should 
attend that morning ateleven o’clock, to meet that eminent counsel, Mr 
Scatterdust, to discuss finally the question of the succession to the estate 
of the late Mr. Trevelyan. The letter was signed “ Gabriel Quirk,” and 
prayed his immediate attention. : 

“What an infernal bore!” he exclaimed, as he threw down the mis- 
sive ; * I suppose I must attend—indeed, I may as well go there as any- 
where else at such an early hour. Of course she is not up yet. Antonio, 
desire Stevens to be here with the cab at a quarter to eleven, and let me 
have some breakfast.” : 

We leave Lord Norham to discuss his meal with such appetite as love 
has left him, and returned to Harley Street. 

It was twelve o’olock, and Ethelinde had not yet lefther boudoir, 
though she had been upsome hours, and the restlessness which haunted 
her couch pursued her when she quitted it. She had tried to read, but 
could not fix her attention on the page, and now she sat at an open secre- 
taire, with paper befere ker and apen in her hand, but her thoughts 
refused to flow, or wandered from the subject of her inteaded correspond- 
ence. Absorbed in a reverie, which, to judge by the sweet serenity of 
her features, appeared a nappy one, she had suffered some one to tap 
twice at her door unregarded, but the third knock roused her attention, 
and she bade the intruder come in. 

It was Susan, and*her countenance bore the signsuf recent excitement, 
for her colour was high, and her eyes sparkled. 

* What is the matter, Susan ?"’ asked Mrs. Trevelyan, calmly. 
“ I begs your parding, mem, but I never heard teli of any thiug Jike 

To go tor to keepa harticle of dress like that, and then refuse for to 


I wish you 


I only tought your lordship vould be glad to 


Your lordship say I keep him till furder 


it. 








restore it when perlitely hasked, is one of them ake as I can’t bring 
myself to understand. "He positively ubjects to send it back, mem !” | 

“To send what back, Susan! I really don’t kaow what you mean. 

“ Why, mem, it’s ali about your apparel, mem. [ scolded the laundress 
finely yesterday, and she promised to do her best to find it. She knew at 
once who the other 
living in the Halbany—and in the evening she weut there and saw My _ 
lord's wally-de-sham, and said as how she supposed there was some ms | 
take, and that the linning bad got mixed. At first he said, in his gibber-— 
ish, for Mrs. Jones says he is one of them mad forriners, that he didn't 
know nothink at all about it, but Mrs Joties says he was'a larfing when be 
spoke which couvinced her that he know’d where to set bis ands on It, 
and she begged he'd be so good as to look, for that the lady was 11) 
wan tof the harticle.” J 

“That was very ridiculous,’’ said Mes. Trevelyan, blushing 48 she 
spoke. “I wish you would finish the stupid story. [um sorry I ever 
madeany inquiry on thesubject.” 

“ Well, mem, Mrs. Jones was only a doing of what she thought her | 
duty, for I'dsaid to her, ‘ Mrs, Jones,’ says I, ‘don’t let me see your face | 
again without that there !’ and so she went again to the Halbany this 
morning, and taxed my lord’s walley with ahaving of it; for she'd been 
round to every one as she washes for, and know’d it couldn't be nowheres | 
else ; and what do you think, mem, was the harnser as the himperdent | 
feller give her 1” 

“ Dear me! how can I possibly tell? T» think of having one’s thoughts 
disturbed by such nonsense as this !” 3 

“ He said, mem—it’s as true as I stand here—that his master—my 
lord, mem—had locked it up in his own buro, and that he was ocdered 
to pay for it, for that it wouldn’t be given back to nobody but the 
hoaner !”” 

“ I never heard of anything so absurd ! And did she really come away 
without it ?” ‘ 

“ She was forced to, mem. But she wouldn’t give up the other thing, 
no how,mem. The wall larfed and joked in his forrineering manuer, 
and said as how it was of no use to you, marm, and that she'd much 
better give it up, for he wanted to wear it hissilf, as he was agoing to the 

bopperer this bevening ; but Mrs. Jones couldn’t be persuaded to, and 
so the trumpery barticle is come back again, mem !” 

“| must say, I think it very singular conduct,” observed Mrs. Trevel- 
yan, compelled by the strangeness of the atfair to take some notice of it. 
* Have you any idea of who this young nobleman is? not thatit is of any 
use knowing; i. deed, it would be better not to be acquainted with his 
name, except to avoid himif one happened to meet him.” 

“Ob, yes, mem—Mrs. Jones knows! she did mention it to me, but I 
never pays no attention to gentleman’s names ; | canask heragain, mem, 
for she is down stairs now.’ 

Susan departed on her errand without any opposition from her mis- 
tress, and presently returned with the required in ormation. 

‘* Gracious, mem! Would you believe it?’ It’s as trueas I live, but 
the gentleman, mem, is young Lord Norham, poor Mr. Trevelyan’s 
cousin,” 

“Lord Norham!” said Mis. Trevelyan in astonishment. “ Impossible, 
Susan ; Lord Norkam is not in England !” 

“ Oh, yes, mem—he is; he came home about ten days ago; the wally 
said it wus very sudding, for they were in Italy, Rome, and Naples only, 
it might be, abouta month since.” 






had acted so ridiculously about the disputed garment, and—she could 
not disguise it from herself—she saw before her one who evidently re- 
garded ber with no common interest. That she was perfectly unknown 
to him seemed quite certain, for be had mistaken her for Mrs. Rashworth’s 
daughter, but then what could have made him act so absurdly in other 


thing, mem, belonged to—a young nobleman as is respects? He surely did not mean to speak to her on the subject! The 


bare idea made her feel as if she were about to sink into the earth ; she 
would rather have lost a thousand law suits than have ran the risk of 
this unhappy restitution. Amazement, fear, mistrust—so many contend- 
ing emotions were imprinted on her countenance that Lord Norham gazed 
on her in mute wonder. Ethelinde felt the embarrassment of their mu- 
tual position, and made an effort to recover herself. 

“I was so unprepared,” she said, “ so surprised to hear your lordship’s 
name, that—that—I beg you will excuse me’’—and she leant against her 
chair for sapport. 

“Gracicus heayen!’’ he exclaimed, “ what is the matter? What have 
I noma id said to cause this alarm?” and he took her hand as she 
spoke. 

“You will understand all,” replied Ethelinde disengaging herself. 
“ when I tell you that [—am—the widow of the late Mr. Trevelyan !’ 

It was Lord Nurham’s turn to be astonished, but his astonishment soon 
gave way to rapture. Ethelinde had sunk into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. He came closer to her. 

“ Mrs. Trevelyan,”’ he said, ‘‘ dear Mrs, Trevelyan, how gladly would 
I have spared you the paia of this moment, how willingly have foregone 
it to remove the happiness which it has given me. Hear me, Mrs. Tre: 
velyan, Ethelinde”—she started at hearing him thos name her—“ dearest 
Ethelinde;” again he took her hand, ** why should we bu foes?” Before 
1 knew who you were we had ceased to be so, your generosity had con, 


| quered my selfishness, be generous again, and pardon one who never 


meant to offend, who loves you, Ethelinde, dearer than life itself.” 
Is it not Camoens who sings, 


Let no one say that there isneed 
Of time for love to grow 1” 

And do not all who have ever truly loved admit that a single moment 
suffices to colour every future hour of existence? To such, and doubt. 
less they form the majority of my readers, I need not minutely tell how 
the law suit ended to the discomfiture of Messrs Quillet and Quirk, how 
Mrs. Trevelyan became Lady Norham, 2nd how the “ Camicia rapita” 
was disposed uf. Tothe best of my belief the last named subject was 
never adverted to, though Lord Norham smiled very mysteriously the 
first time he saw the preparations making for his bride's trousseau. 

As for Susan she never ceased wondering at “ the way things is brought 
about.""—New Monthly Mag. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO. 
BY A STAFF OFFICER. 
No. 1V. 

Of the many surprising incidents which the battle of Waterloo present- 
ed, it strikes me that the repulse of Count d’Erlon’s formidable attack by 
Picton’s divisions is the one most deserving of our admiration. 

To form ajast estimate of Picton’s nerve, judgment, and discision on 
that memorable occasion, we must remember, that to meet the attack 





“ Tuat accounts then,” said Mrs. Trevelyan to herself, “ for Mr. Quil- 
let's desire that | should remain in town. Lord Norham carries on a 
strange sort of warfare; he not only seeks to deprive me of my estate, 
but lays violent hands on my personal etfects. Whatcan he mean by it! 
Order the carriage, Susan; as soon as 1 am dressed I shall go to Mrs. 
Rusbworth’s.”’ 

V. 


Lord Norhan.’s groom had dismountéd, and was crossing the pave. 
ment to knock at No.53 Harley street, when a pretty brougham drove 
rapidly up to the door. Lord Norham recognised not only the mazariue 
blue carriage and the spirited cream culoured horses that drew it, but 
caught a glimpse of their fair owner; and recalling his servant, leapt 
lighty from his saddle, and approached the carriage window. 

* 1 don’t know why I find myself here without invitation,” he said ; 
*‘but 1 am fairly caught in the act. 1 wished to pay my respects to, to,” 
he hesitated for a moment, and théa with au effort, brought out, “ Mrs. 
Rushworth,” 

Ethelinde saw bis artifice, and smiled. 

“ My aunt,” she replied, “ does not live here. 
her house in Grosvenor street.” 

Lord Norham appeared to take no notice of the explanation. 

** Allow me,” he said, “ to assist you from your carriage, and,” he 
added, in a subdued, but earnest tone, * to explain the motive of my ap- 
pearance. 


Ethelinde bowed gravely, accepted his proffered hand, and they en 
tered the house togeiher. When they reached the drawing room, she 
took a chair near one of the windows, and motioned to Lord Norham to 
sit down also, for she felt too much agitated to speak. 

.. He did not, however, accept the invitation, bat stood for a few mo- 
meuts irresolute, as if uncertain how to commence a conversation which 
he had sought in so uousuala manner. At length he spoke. 

“Lam sure,” be began,—* that is —I hope—you will forgive the step 
I have taken in presenting myself before you without an introduction ; 
for the truth is, | expected to have been able to plead as my apology, 
afrieudship which I formed in the East with a relation of Mrs. Rush- 
worth. Had I known to whom I was speaking last night, before the 
party broke up, I suould not have been placed in this awkward predic- 
ament.” 

** You have characterised it rightly,” re‘urued Ethelinde, with some 


I have just come from 


of three divisions, numbering full 13.000 bayonets*, he had no more 
than 3000 British infantry, being all that remained of the 4600 witi 
whom be had borne the bruut of the severe action of Quatre Bras ; that 
a Dutch brigade posted in tront of the British, fled to the rear almost 
before the enemy came within musket-shot ; aud lastly, that he had no 
infantry whatever behind him as areserve in case of disaster. The main- 
tenance of our entire position depended, in fact, on the ability of 3000 
men formed only two deep in line, to defeat three massive columns of 
attack, each of which far exceeded the streneth of his own division. 

Preceded, as usual, by a cloud of skirmishers, and c:vered by 70 
pieces of cannon pealing across the valley, whose fire told with effect 
upon Picton’s mea as weliason the Dutch troops in their front, D' Erlon’s 
columns moved steadily forward, regardiess of the artillery which play- 
edupon them from our side, until they got within long musket range of 
the Dutch, who then, as | have already observed, fled in confusion ; and 
the French had apparently no enemy in their front—uot a red jacket 
being visible. But no sooner did the most advanced column halt at the 
distance of some fifty paces from the crest of the ground, and comm-nce 
deploying into liue, than moving up Kempt’s brigade of no more than 
1500 bayonets to a straggling hedge, which ran along (hat part of the 
position, Picton poured a deadiy volley into the mass, aud instantly gave 
the word to charge. Having had but a momentary glance of the 
British, —unable to lorm any estimate of their nuunber while enveloped 
in smoke,—staggered by so sudden and unexpected a fire,—confounded 
snd panic-stricken, the whole column fel! into irremediable confusioa, 
broke and fled. 

I shall not stop to describe how the second column was repulsed in 
like manner by Pack’s brigade; nor how the British cavalry dashing in 
at the right moment all the three columns were routed with great slaugh- 
ter and loss in prisoners. Would that the gallavt Victon coald have seen 
the glorious success of his daring! A musket ball struck bim in the 
temple instantly after he had ordered Kempt’s brigade to charge, and he 
fell dead upon the spot. 

To assist the nonemilitary reader in comprenending how it was poss:ble 
f r 13.000 good French infan'ry t» be so speedily repelled by such a weak 
division of B-itish soldiers, L must be allowed to say a few words upon 
the columnar mode of attack, which was always so successful when 
practised by the Freach, until they tried it agaiust British troops. 

The system is as old as the Macedonian phalanx, and bad been more or 
less followed at different periods by most military uations until the time 
of Gustavus Adolphus: but that great man, perceiving tie folly of plac- 








degree of coldness; “ the situation is at least peculiar.” 

* Lam afraid,” said Lord Norham, advaucing a step nearer,—‘‘ I am 
afraid I have offended you, and Heaven knows that isthe last object of 
my thoughts; bat what shall I say,—I could not resist the temptation of 
making an inquiry after you this morning, particularly when L was led 
to believe that you were the sister of the man who saved my life as I was 
travelling Jast year between Beyrouth and Damascus.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Ethelinde; ‘‘ were you the Englishman whose 
escort fled when attacked by a party of Bedouins in the Lebanon, and 
whom my cousin Cliarles was so fortunate as to rescue? He wrote tous 
about the adventure, but with the carelessaess that marks everythiug he 
does, never told us who be lad assisted, contenting himself with saying, 
that it was a feature of lifein the desert which bad led to very agreeable 
e@onsequences.” 

*‘[t was no other than myself to whose aid he came so opportunely, 
or I might not have lived to tell the story; though after all,” and this 
was said with an accent of bitterness—* life is, perhaps, a questivnable 
blessing.” 

“Surely not,” observed Ethelinde, “ if it enables us torender any—the 
slightest ‘avour to our fellow’creatures.” 

* Bat my life, I fear,” said Lord Norham, “is destined to be a torment 
to others, even against my will. At this very moment, while 1 am speak- 
ing to you, Iam ia the act-—passively, it is trae—ot inflicting a most se- 
rious injary upon a person whow | have never seen, and whom, moreover, 

have every reasoa to respect.” 

“But you are not such a fatalist es to believe that you have not the 
power of preventing yourself from doing wrong?” 

“Certainly not, in my own p-rson, but there are circumstances when 
one 1s compelled to allow others to act for one.” 

“I can conceive no combination of events so compulsory as to make 


one act against one’s own conscience, either in person or by deputy—that 


is to say, if you entertain feelings such as you describe.” 


Lord Norham gazed intently on the animated speaker, and her words 


fell on his ear with the conviction of truth. 


“ You are right,” he said, “ and whatever it costs me, I will neither 
be a wrong doer myself nor suffer wroug to be done in my name. Itwill 
at any rate, console me tor the brevity of this interview, which I fear will 
be my first and last; fur,” ke continued with a melancholy accent, “1! their valour is of a differeat kind; their style of fighting, too, is very 
different, as they prefer distant to close combat—the sound of a musket 
to near view of a bayonet; while the Euglish invariably seek to close 
With equal numbers they are a match for any con- 
t tinental troops ; and when we | ok at Wellington’s immense inferiority 
in real force, we may venture to attribute Napoleon’s loss of the battle of 


must once more be a wanderer.” 


“You wilt not leave—that is—quit England, without allowing my 


aunt to make the acquaintance of her son’s friend, without’ —she heei 
tated—* without giving me the satisfaction of knowing who it was tha 


rendered me an essential service, to whom Iam indebted, perhaps, for 


my life.” 


“And have I been so utterly forgetful of all the laws of courtesy as to 
continue anonymous? Heavens? yes! | gave my card to my groom to 
My 


deliver at the door, and forgot that you could not have received it. 
name is Lord Norham.” 


Had a mine been suddenly sprang in the drawing room, Ethelinde 
She 


could not have been more astonished than by this announcement. 
started to her feet, and became pale and red by turns, as the variou 
thoughts which that name excited awoke rapidly within her. 


sess would inyolve her in comparative ruiv, the bizarre young man wh 


She be- 
held at the same moment the enemy ot her social position, whose suc- 


ing a large body of troops in such a situation, as preveuted them from 
using their fire-arms, caused the Swedes to attack in line. 
Frederick, und other Commanders, contirmed by their practice the opin- 
ion of Gustavus. But the half disciplined armies of the French Revolu- 
tion abandoned that orderof combat, and piaced dependence on the 
moral effectof rapidly pushing forward large masses of troops against 
important parts of an evemy’s positiva—a method which seldum tailed 
of success; for inspelled by their natural valour, enthusiasm, and conti- 
deuce, the French dashed oaward, ad ou most occasions, actuaily fright- 
eued the defenders by their rapid and imposiug advance. 

The least reflection must satisfy any one, that while massed or in c'ose 
column, an enemy is only reaily formidable to the imagination 3 for as 
the lealing division masks all the ranks in the rear, itis only from a 
narrow [rout and the flanks that any firing can proceed ; and before the 
whole body can be made to act physically, that is, to use their muskets, 
the manceuvre of deploying or forming liue must be resorted to, which 


the operatioa. Now there is nothing which so much discomposes troops 
as a good volley of musketry during such an evolution; and if the volley 
be follewed instantaneously by a charge with the bayonet, they must 
inevitably bedefeated, No one knew this better than Picton, who had 
aeen many formidable-looking columns so vanquished duriug the Penin- 
sular war ; and when he saw D’Erlon’s troops coming ov, In what the 
Duke of Wellington terins * the old style,” he eutertained nota doubt 
| that they would be “ deiven off in the old stylet.” 


‘ 





stain ot former defeats. : 
nearly upon an equality at Waterloo ; butof the whole 50,000 infantry 


tion. 





valry. 


with their enemy. 


"yeaa : ; ‘ : 
Waterioo eutirely to Lis own false tactics aud mismanagement. 


colleague, Colonel Mitchell, still I canuot see in Napolesn the consum 





Mariborough, | 


is usually perfurmed from the rear, the frout maintaining a fire to cover | 


Never before had the French so fine an opportunity of wiping out the 
Namerically considered, the two armies were 


which Wellington had upon paper, there were but eighteen thousand, 
namely, 15,000 British and 3000 Germans, of the Legion, who could have 
stood tor one moment against a French attack ; and on that small part of 
| the Allied army feil, not only the brunt of the battle, but upon its steadi- 
ness and determination alone depended the maintenance of the posi- 
Moreover, Napoleon’s force in artillery exceeded by 90 guns that 
of his opponent; and he had besides a heavy preponderance of ca- 


The French soldiers are perhaps individually as brave as our own, but 


Although not prepared to rank him quite so low as my fturmer talented 


mate leader which all French writers, and too many of our own, repre: 









sent him. Asa strategist, he may have been inferiorto none; but inthe 
battle field, beginning at Marengo and ending at Waterloo, he surely often 
fell very far short of his reputation. 

llook in vain throughout the brief Waterloo campaign, for a single 
solitary symptom, whether strategical or tactical, of the great Com- 
mander ; nothing was performed but what the most ordinary of big 
Generals might have done as well, or even better This is not the occa 
sion for any extended criticism ; but | may perhaps be permitted te 
make one or two remaiks upon Napoleon’s measures at Ligny and 
Waterloo. 

In all their battles the French have shown a decided predilection for 
attacking and defending posts and villages ; aid in conformity with this 
practice, Napoleon spent the whole of the afternoon of the16th of Jane in 
striving to dispossess the Prussians of two or three villages situated in 
the low ground in front of Blucher’s position; whereas, had he manmu- 
vred to the left ana fallen upon the right flan of the Prussians, he would 
not only have attacked them on their most assailable point, but also have 
interpused his own army so as to prevent any aid arriving from Welling- 
ton ; and if successful, might have forced Blucher to retreat on Namur, 
thereby preventicg a possibility of his joining the Anglo~Allied 
Army. 

At Waterloo the old fancy of the French for carrying posts led Napo. 
leon to weary and dispirit his troops by a succession of assaults upon 
Hougomont, which he seems to have looked upon asthe key of the 
Allied detence ; although, bad he mastered the key, I suspect he would 
have found it no easy matter to unlock the door of our position. We 
have yet to learn, too, how a mere country house, situated in a valley, 
could be considered as the key of aheight in its rear. The chief value 
of that post to Wellington lay in its becoming a stumbling block to his 
opponent. Theearly possession of the farm of La Haye Sainte would 
have been important; but the enemy captured it from the Germans too 
late for it to’ be of use to them. 

I think most enlightened military men must be of opinion, that to pen- 
etrate to Mont St. Jean through Wellington’s left centre, and make him- 
self master of the high road to Rrussels, while he thereby prevented the 
Prussians from joining the Allied army, ought to have been Napoleon’s 
grand object in the battle ; and he seems to have had some suspicion of 
the sort himself, but Hougomont was too tempting, so he deferred the 
attack on La Haye Sainte and Picton’s division, and sent Jerome's troope 
against the former post : though why the two attacks were not made 
simultaneously no one can divine. Unquestionably they ought to have 
been made at the same moment; but then the object of assailing Hougo- 
mont should have been only to prevent Wellington from weakening his 
right wing in order to reinforce his left. 

Sull, if afterwards, D’Erion’s corps had been supported by one or 
more divisions of the Impe. ial Guard, who were idle spectators of its de- 
feat; and if, at the same instent, a demonstration had been made against 
the Alled right centre and Hougomont, I confess I do not see how a rep- 
etition of attacks against Picton’s small division could have been effeeta- 
ally metand repelied. My own bumble opinion is, that the husbanding 
his Guards lost Napoleon the day ; tor I conceive it was physically ims 
possible for Wellington’s front line of 18,000 infantry to withstand arep- 
etition of attacks by 50,000, if energetically made and properly supported. 
No bravery ,—no devotedness,—nothing, in fact, could, | firmly believe, 
have saved our position if Napoleon had been worthy of his fame. 

Possibly it may be esked, how Wellington eame to stand and receive 
| battle with so bud an army? He did soin dependence on Blucher’e 
| promise of support, and on that alone ; without ic he would unqnestion: 
| ably not have been justified in fighting. He knew that Blucher’s army 
| was but ten or twelve miles distant; and reckoning upon receiving ite 

support at an early hour, he couceived himself strong enough to hold hie 
ground tillitshould come up. The wretched state of the roads between 
| Wavre aud Waterloo, coupled with other minor causes, retarded the 
| Prassians—happily for Wellington's glory, as matters turned ont—and 
| he fought single-handed till about 6 o’clock, when part of Bulow’s corpse 
| approached the French right flank. But, I believe, there has been much 
| exaggeration relative to the amount of actual support rendered by the 
| Prussians; they sought to do all they could, but circumstances were 
adver-e.* 








Oa taking a careful review of all the circumstances connected with 
Napoleou’s operations in Belgium, it appears te me that one of his main 
difficulties hus hitherto remained unnoticed, notwithstanding the great 
probability there is of its having exercised a banefui inflaence over them, 
1 allude to his uncertainty as to how far the Marshals who surrounded 
him were to betrasted. General de Bourmont, the Chief of his Staif, 

, had deserted to the Prussians only the day before the frontier was crossed, 
and he knew not who might be the next to follow the perfidious exam- 
pie ; hence when it became necessary to divide the army, and detach a 
third of it against the British Commander, Napoleon conferred that im- 
portant trust, not on the Marshal whose military talents and experience 
best qualified him for it, but upon one who had too deeply committed 
himself for defection to be apprehended—whe, in fact, would fight with 
a halier round his neck. 

Ney only joined the army at seven o‘clock on the evening of the 161k 
June—after the passage of the Sumbre, and, unprepared as he was, Bona 
parte dispatched him immediately to take command of the left wing and 
lead it against the British ; while Soult, the most able of the Marshals, 
was relaiued at head-quarters to actas the mere mouthpiece of the Em- 
peror, with the title of Major Gener.|—an office which the limited 
abilities of Berthier were equa! to at a period when the Imperial ar- 
mies were ia their greatest strength, So ult’s duties during the cam- 
paign appear to hove been very light ; bis name was affixed to the inflat- 
}ed and bombastic uddress—as Sir Walter Scott terms it—which Bona- 
| parte issued to his army the day b:fore hostilities bagan ; and he penned, 
| or penciled, two or three pressing notes to Ney and Grouchy : but save 

in the character of a sort of Secretary, the celebrated name of the Duke 
| ot Dalmatia does not come forward in the accounts of the campaign. 
The French army contained no braver soldier than Ney, but he never 
| prospered when holding a separate command, and never would, T sus- 
| pect, have been selected on the occasion in question, but for the reason 
| assigned. 
Again, after the battle of Ligny, we con only account for Bonaparte’s 
| extraordinaly dalliance by pres iming the existence of a distrust of Grou 
ichy. That Marsbal hes told us of Napoleon’s waiking about the field of 
| battle, discoursing on such topics as the state of public opinion and of the 
| different political parties in Paris, when he, Grouchy at least, ought to 
| have been far away in pursuit of the Prussians. Now, does it not seem 
lthat aman who coud waste such precious time on discussions ot that 
| kind, must either have been a fuclish éarard, or that be was exercis- 
\ing his penetration in striv ug to discover how far Grouchy was to be 
| trusted—whether he was iikely to prove a military Judas, and selle his 
master 7 

Otherwise than by this supposition we cannot account for Napoleon's 
detention of Grouchy at Ligny, when he ought to have been already 
many hours in pursuit of the Prussians: and really when we reflect upon 
the value of time to Napoleon, his extraordinary supineness that morn 
ing surpasses belief, Blucher had been defeated, and was on his retreat 
by ten o'clock the night before, aud twelve hours alterwards there were 
no troops iu pursuit! If Grouehy bad closely followed the Prussians, the 
measure of despatching bim after them might bave been proper ; but 
under Napoleon’s circumstences, it is conceived that sending him at the 
head of only 32,000 men, with orders to pursue and complete the defeat 
of 80,000 by “ attacking them as soon as he should come up with them, 
was pure folly—expecially as Blucher was then supposed to be retreating 
on Namur. ‘There can be liitle doubt that an attack on the Anglo-Allied 
position at Quatre-Bras ought to have been made as early as possible on 
the morning of the 17th, and by the whole Frencb army, Grouchy’s force 
inclusive, and if Wellington had retreated to Waterloo he would have 
had Napoleon's whole strength upon him, and must have been overwhelm- 
ed il he had ventured to stand fast there. Bonaparte’s only chance of 
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* [ think that much controversy as to the exact time when they came 
up in force upon our left might have been avoided by simply referring 
to the Duke of Wellington’s despatch, wherein it is noticed with tolera- 
ble precision, As the paragraph which mentions their arrival would 
seem to have been overlooked, it may be as well to quote part of it here : 
“ These attacks were repeated till about seven in the evening, when the 
enemy made adesperate effort with cavalry and infantry, supported by 
the fire of artillery, tu enforce our left ce..tre, near the farm of La Haye 
Sainte, which, after a severe contest, was defeated ; and having observed 
- | that the troops retired fromthis attack in great confusion, and that the 
march of General Bulow’s corps, by Frischermont, upon Planchenois av 
La Belle Alliance, had begun to take effect, and as | could perceive the 





*D’Erlon attacked with four divisions, but one was directed agains 
s | Picton’s right. 


old style, in columns, and was driven off in the old style.”—Letter ¢ 
0 | Marshal Beresford.— Despatches. 





La Haye Sainte and the left centre of our position, immediately ou 


t ** Napoleon did not maneuvre at all; he just moved forward in the 


t | tire of bis cannon, and as Marshal Blucher bad joined in person, with @ 
corps of his army, to the le/t of our line by Ohain, | determi: ed to attac k 
the enemy, and immediately advanced the whole line of intanty, caee 
ported by tbe cavalry and artillery.’ Were it necessary, | believe that 
o | the testimony of most of our rlead Quarters Stuff would be found to cor- 
roborate the Duke’s statement. 
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rom the commencement lay in the prospect of being able to 
oes te army separately and in taperior foree : an advantage which 
he relinquished when he so unwisely weakened himself by detaching 
Grouchy. , . 
A-propos to the operativns in question, I may perhaps claim to have 
served a8 & pioneer to the Prussian army. it so chanced that being em- 
loyed to make a military reconnaissance of the sre ee roates lying 
peiwixt Brussels and the French froutier, some weeks before hostilities 
began, I particularly examined the one leadiug by way of Wavre and 
Gembivux to the high road in rear of the position of Ligny, and f also 
took some notice of the river Dyle, mentioning that bridges spanned it, | 
&c. My report was subsequeutly forwarded to Count Goeisenanu, the | 
Chief of Blucher’s Staff, aud as the Prussians retreated upon Wavre by 
Gueiseman's order, Blacher himselt being hors de combat from the injuries 
he received duriug the battle of Ligny, it is possible that my report ma 
have iufluenced the Count to advpt unbesitatingly his line of retreat by 
Gembloux upon Wavre, which led to such important results. Let me 
now resume the thread of my narrative, and carry my readers with me 
aris. - 
a oe morning of the 20th I finally took leave of Brussels after a resi- | 
dence there of fifteen months, aud ouce more took the road leading to . 
Waterloo ; my way to Nivelles lying across the field of battle, 1 was 
accompanied by my servants and horses, the trip to Antwerp having | 
satisfied me that it was hazardous totrust them ata distance from my own | 
supervision. Oa reaching Mont St. Jean, [ had the pleasure of inspecting : 
the captured artillery, cousisting of twelve pounders, eights, and howit- 
zera; aud a goodly show they made, to the number of a hundred and 
thirty-three pieces. Not then aware of the adventures of the guns since | 
the battle, [ was disappointed to fiud the number no greater, believing | 
webad taken many more ; but bad I knewn all [ should have been well | 
gatistied with the possession of those: the truth being that our friepds the | 
Prussiaus, having ever an eye to business had contrived on the morning | 
after the battle to sweep away every gun from the field, and transport | 
them to Genappe. 
The affair was not generally known inthe Army, having been hushed | 
up by the Art llery but the facts relating to it are as follows. No step was | 
taken for getting im the captured guns until some time on the day after 
the battle when Sir A. Dickson, of the Artillery, casually asked Sir George | 
Wood, who commanded, what he had done about having them brougbt | 
in, upoo which the latter avowed that the matter had not occurred to him. 
A detachment of Artillerymen was then sent out to collect the guns, but 
to Sir George's dismay au officer speedily came ia and reported that every 
piece was gone. It then became uecessary to inform the Duke that the | 
guns had been conjured away from the field in some astonishing manner. | 
Poor Sir George, what a trouncing he came in fur! As may be supposed, | 
his Grace was furious at the idea of losing so many solid trophies of his 
victory by the negligence of one of his otlicers, and told him the guns 
must be found. In the meantime it had been ascertained that the Prus- 
sians were in possession of them, and a Captain of Artillery was imme- 
diately despatched to see what could be etlected at Genappe, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Prussian otlicer left in charge of the can- 
non to divide the spoil: and hence we may infer that the French had 
altogether two hundred and siaty-six pieces in the battle—an enormous 
force 


Intending to take a last view of the field of battle, I turned from the 
high-road, alter leaving Mont St. Jean, in order to ride along the crest 
of the position, telling my men they were at liberty to fullow me, which 
they did at tirst; but after a while [ saw they bad regained the chaussee 
and were moving on towards Nivelles. My horse, it being his first ap- 
pearance on a battle-field, shied at the dead bodies, and could scarce be 
persuaded to go on; but when we reached the place where the soldiers 
ofthe Imperial Guard lay, aud he saw living men, bis fears abated, and 
he consented to approach close to them. Nota man had ther been picked 
up, aud there they lay just as they had fallen two days before. [ remain- 
ed for awhile talking with sume of the pvor fellows, who were earnest | 
in their entrcaties that | would try and get them removed. Many of thei | 
sought to attract my notice; one would call out “ Ah, mon Oficier, | eutfer | 
dreadfully, for Heaven's sake have me attended to.” Another would 

ray Mousieur le Capitaine to listen tohim. A third gave me the title of | 

ajor; and one bold fellow begged Monsieur le Colonel to interest him- 
self in his behalf. 1 did not stay for promotion to any higher grade, but 
left the brave fellows with an expression of deep regret that being only 
a subaltern | had no power whatever to be of service to them. The 
French soldier is a pleasant, lively, and shrewd fellow, and mauy a chat 
I bave had with him, in my rambles, about his country, from which I 
have at times deri,ed both gratitication aud iaformation. 

The convention was signed on the 3rd, and on the following day Lieut.- 
Colouel Torrens, with Major Stavely, of the Royal Staff Corps, were | 
despatched iuto Paris, as Commissiouers, to see it duly carried into effect | 
by the French army. I felt particuiarly anxious to accompany them, and | 
entreated Turreas to ask permission to take me, bat without success; 
and a most providential retusal it was, as will be seen. They set off, es- 
corted by asiui:ter louking French oflicer, who had been seut to see thein 
past the advance posts, and were attended by an orderly dragoon. They 
found the road barricaded at three several points ere they govt into the 
pines gh St. Denis, defeusive lines having been formed to resist the ap- 
proach of the hostile army, The French svidiers were iu much disorder, 
and scowled at the Euglish officers as they passed, but this was to be ex- 
poster under the circumstances; when, however, they were within the | 

ast barrier, the soldiery raised e tumult, and their furthur progress was 

arrested. Presently acry of A das /es Anglais, and shots were tired, oue 
of which killed the Euglish dragoou ; Stavely received at the same mo- 
ment a severe wound iu the left side, and was dragged to the ground, 
while Torrens, seviug no other chance of escape, dashed the spurs into 
his horse, aud broke through the mob auinjured. The French oflicer, 
whose duty it was to protect them, had slunk away as svon as the allray 
became serivus, and was nu more seen. 

Instead of being at once despatched, as he expected. Stavely was allow 
ed w s.agger into a cabaret close by, and seat himself in a room along 
with mauy of the riotous half-dranken soldiers, sume of whom menaced 
him by look and gesture, but refrained from otherwise molesting him, as 
he sat apart leaning over a table, being very weak from loss of blood. 
Meanwhile Torrens had gallopped onward, and having passed unchal- | 
lenged into the city by the Porte St. Denis, he pulled up on the Boule. | 
Vard, and requested au officer whom he met tu direct him to the residence | 
of the Prince of Eckméul, who still commauded ia Paris. Davoust was 

luckily at home, and on being informed of what had occurred in the Faa- 

bourg St. Deuis,he lust not a moment in sending an olflicer of rank to the | 
scens of the disgracetul affray, who finding Stavely in the situation | 
abeve described, bad him conveyed to Davoust’s hotel. Such is, to the | 
dest of my recullection, the account which | received from the lips of the 
individuals coucerned, on our entering Paris a few days afterwards, of a 


oa incident, by which the Army nearly lost a brave and excellent 
cer. 























A suspension of arms having taken place, we only waited for the French 
ariny tv evacuate the capital ere we should march in. Ia the interim | 
one day mounted into a windmill, standing on some elevated ground 
which overlooked a@ portion of the French lines near St. Denis. 1 had 
hot been long iu the mill when Lord Hill also got into it te reconnoitre, 
roy 4 remained for some time observing the evemy’s troops, who seemed 
on he preparing fura move. I had never before met his Lordship, and 
“ 8 occasion was greatly struck by his urbanity and the good-natured 
pay nd in which he questioned aud talked toa young officer like myself. 
decete at the mill L thoughtlessly proposed to a friend that we should 

mire 5 and euter the works which the Freach soldiers were about to 
akan vragen. there was little risk in approaching them, as hostilities 
whens rely Ceased. Accordingly we were about to go iu by aroad from 
Aides d. wy abattis had been removed, when we met one of Lord Hill’s 
the lear am, the preseat Sir Digby Mackworth, who came out from 
Lord ueo a excited, aad told us that having gone with a message frum 
eased b to the officer commanding he had been surrounded aud me- 
ry y the suldiery, aud esteemed himself fortunate iu having escaped 

0, thom. Ot course we went no farther. 
the ae er of Jaly oar head-quarters were at Neuilly, and on the 7th 
Maininens c aoe mM upou Paris, but none of them entered the city, re- 

hes eb pot y wasamipes and partly quartered in the neighbouring vil- 
Were ‘eh mamnete... Gas whole of the Statf belonging to head-quarters 

__) lt) wever, quartered iu Pacis, aad a Culonel’s billet on Munsieur 

Mo isieur Meanie ia the Rue Neuve de Luxembourg, fell to my sot. 
athe a Pt eceived ms very courteously, aod provided accomimo- 

He also ¢ Pre. sy » Servants, and horses, atan hotel iu the Rue St. Houore. 
tix u'el hii (0 bave the pleasure of my company to dine with him a! 
inal > eae which hour I found the family assembled, and was both 

an sg Hho. grey eutertained. The reason, perhaps, of my meeting 
Candle tenn ily _ the firet instance, arose fiom my host esteeming 
taking lea wate Wat a Prussian officer bad noi beeu sent to bim. Ou 
Younes iu the evening, Movsieur M suid he Loped to be fa- 
ed with my company at the same hoar whenever it might suit my 





| ceeding immediately to England if I judged it expedient. 





Conver spCce i ‘ . : } 
Hence todine with him, Considering this as mere politeaess, I had 


nointention of taking it literally; but oa the following day Monsieur 
M called upon me, was very civil, hoped I found myself comforta- 
bly lodged, &c., and ended by saying his family reckoned upon seeing 
me atsix. His manner was so frank and hearty that I did not scruple to 
go; and in short, after.some little coyness cn my part, I became regularly 
installed as one of the family, and in process of time received the com- 
pliment of being assured that I was “ digne d’étre Frangais!”—the high- 
est which a foreigner can obtain in Paris. 

Monsieur M had served Napoleon as chief of a civil department 
connected with the Army, and as such was retained in the service of 
Louis XVIII., whose Ministry could not dispense with his assistance. 
[ occasionally met officers of rank at his house, but the family lived very 








| quietly, and [ was usually the only guest, besides a sort of Aide-de-Camp, 


part of waose duty lay in escorting Madame when she drove out or took 
an evening walk on the Boulevards. After coffee the carriage was re- 
gularly in waiting for a drive to the Bois de Boulogne, or elsewhere ; 
which wes followed by an ice at Tortoni’s, aud a str. I] along the Boule 
vard des Italiens, a part always thronged between eight and nine o'clock, 
and the evening’s excursion, which | usually joined, commonly euded by 
our going to the Champs Elysées to hear /es trompettes Anglaises a light 
brigade being encamped close to the Place Louis XV., and the 52nd 
Regiment had some good performers on the key-bugle, an instcument 
unknown to the French, who always played several airs at tattoo, which 
were much admired by a large assemblage of listeuers. 

Oue of the most interesting sights | witnessed was the descent of the 
four celebrated Venetian horses from the triumphal arch in the Place 
Carrousel. ‘To oblige the Austrian Emperor, who said he had no officer 
present who would undertake to remove them, the Duke of Wellington 
committed that task to Major Alexander Todd, an able officer of the 
Staff Corps, and well known for his fertility in expedients at a pinch.— 
Todd readily undertook it; and as the horses stood in sight of the King’s 


’ windows in the Tuileries, it was settled that the work should be per- 


formed during the hours of darkness. Accordingly, Todd proceeded to 
the scene ol operations one evening, accompanied by two or three 
officers and a scoreor so of workwen, armed with bammers and chisels, to 
lossen the horses, which were fixed on the summit of the arch by means 
of lead. This first operation was going on briskly, when suddenly there 
was heard the clatter of armed men ascending the narrow staircase, and 
up rushed a large party of the National Guards ; and, for the first time, a 
Lritish position was carried at the point of the bayonet, and its occupants 
made prisoners. : 

When Todd and his people were driven down, they found a mob col- 
lected round the arch, and there was some tumult; but, with the city 
occupied by foreign troops, it was not to be apprehended that any se. 
rious consequences would ensue. Still it was no way pleasant to be dri- 
ven along as prisoners, with the bayonets’ points in close proximity with 
‘heir persons. In this manner, they were thrust through a side gateway 
into the precincts of the Tuileries, directly up to the main entrance of 
the palace, aud ushered into the hall, the mob being kept outside by the 
Guards. 

Although I have hitherto made no mention of myself, | was nevertheless 
involved in this scrape : for having heard of the intended removal of the 
horses, curiosity prompted me to go and see the modus operandi, and | 
became a prisOuer wita the rest. QO) descending from tne arch, I had en- 
deavoured to explain that I in no wise belonged to the party, and sought 
to make my escape, but in vain. 

In a few minutes atter we entered the hall, the Duc de Richelieu came 
down s‘airs, and, in a very polite manner, tequested to be informed of the 
cause of our being there, and, at Todd’s desire, I exp!ained the matter tobin. 
He pretended entire ignorance of the intention to remove the horses, and 
suggested the propriety of, at ail events, relinquishing the a te for that 
evening, whica of course being acquiesced in by Todd, an officer was di- 
rected to let us outof the Tuileries by the front eatrauce, through the 
gardens, into the Rue de Rivoli, in order to avoid the mob, who continued 
clamorous at the back. 

When we were fairly out, Todd went straight to the Dake of Welling- 
ton, to report what had bappened : and His Grace was very wroth to 
find that an officer, acting under his authority, had been so treated. He 
declared he would spare their feelings no longer, and at once made appli- 
cation to the Emperor of Austria for a sufficient guard to protect the work- 
men; proposiug moreover, that the work should be carried on by dayligh’, 
at whatever expense to the feelings of the French King. Accordingly, 
when I repaired to the Carrousel on the fol'owing day, I found the square 
lined by no less thar 3000 of the Austrian Guards, composed of intaniry, 
cavalry, and artillery, which amount of force was maintained till the cow 
clusion of the business, two days af erwards. The Carrousel presented a 
fine spectable durivg the operation of lowering the horses from their proud 

sition. Along three of its sides were ranged, steady asso many statues, 
a splendid body of Austriaa Cuirassiers, iv their white uniforms and black 
helmets, in front of whom steod some 2000 of the Hungarian Guards, clad 
alsoin white: the whule being flanked by Ar illery, with ligh'ed ma‘ches 
and all prepared for irimediate action, had madness prompted the mob to 
offer any interruption 'o ihe proceedings of the day. As each horse de- 
scended safely, acclamatious resounded on all sides, mingled, however, with 
the angry tones of the populace, who were ke;t back by the troops. Todd 
received the thanks of the Emperor Francis, together with a gold snuff 
box, in testimony of his approbation of the able manner ia which his task 
had been performed. 

Paris was a most interlesting city at that period; but Sir Walter 
Scott, in his admirable Pau'’s Letters, gives so vivid an account of its con 
dition, dwelling, in his masterly and agreeable manner, upon every point 
worthy of noiice, that I shall not presume even to touch on subjects 
handled by him. After a delightful sojourn of four mouths in that me- 
retricious capital, | was one morning aroused at an early hour by an or- 
derly, bearing a packet from Sir George Murray, together with a note 
to apprise me that the Duke of Wellington had no objection to my pro- 
On opening 
the packet, I found it contained a flattering offer of employment at a re. 
mote station, of which, after dae consideratiun, I accepted, and a few 
days afterwards I was travelling post towards Boulogne, with the Hon. 
Colonel D , who, having been entrusted with despatches by the 
Ambassador, in order to frank his journey, kindly gave mo a seat in his 
caléche.— United Service Magazine. 

—— 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Resumed from Albion of January 22d, 


He had many personal advantages suitable to an orator,—a powerful 
frame, a fa_e which, though coarse in some of its features, was capable of 
great variety of expression, a deep, clear voice, and an eye of piercing bril- 
lancy, which never winked. Beneath all his indolence and sensuality, he 
possessed a desire for distinci\ion, and an ambition for effect, which inspired 
him with suflicient incustry to master the details of particular questions, 
and prepare sparkling declamation to delight his audience. He had not 
that depth of feeling and earnestness of purpose by whicb the great orator 
identifies himself with bis subject; but he could imitate those qualities 
admirably. His sly, subtle inteliect was always on the watch for occasions 
for display, and he seized them with exquisite tact. Besides, he had a 
long trainivg to the House of Commons ; and though as a debater he never 
reached the first rank, from his lack of perfect readiness and his want of fae 
wiliarity with pritciples, he still developed in the end a sturdy and politi- 
cal courage, and a command otf expedients, which enabled him to meet 
without flinching the fiercest attack of the treasury bench, and to bear 
bravely up even against the arrogant scorn of Pitt. 

During the first few years of Sheridan’s political life, be produced but a 
small impression, but was steadi.y feeling bis way intu nutoriety. En- 
joying the friendship of Fox, Burke, and all the prowinent Whigs, he was 
insensibly educa'ing himself into a politician. Ou the overthrow of Lord 
North’s administration, and the formation of the Marquis of Ruckingbam’s, 
in March, he was appointed one of the under.secretaries of state. This 
office he ogcupied but four months. The death of Lord Rockingham split 
the Whig party intu two divisions. One of these, the Rockingham con- 
federacy, led by the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox, and to which Burke 
and Sheridan belonged, was the traditional Whig party, the heir of the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and was supported by the strength of the old Whig 
tainilics. It was esseatially aristocratic in its constitution, and derived 
much of its power from the wealth, stability, aud Parliamentary influence 
of the great Whig lords. The other was the remnant of Lord Chatham's 
party, who hed combined with the Rockinghams in the opposition to Lord 
North, and on the overthrow of the latter, had received a sbare of the spoils 
[i wasled by Lord Shelburne, father to the preseat Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and was mors popular in i's character thaa the other divisiun of the Whigs 
Geerge the Third, who deeply hated the Whig oligarchy, seized the 
opportunity presented by the death of the Marquis of Rockinghav 
ot dealing it a heavy blow. He appointed Lord Shelburne, instes. 
vf the Duke of Portland, prim» minister. Shelburne, without con. 
sulting his colleagues, accepted. Fox, Burke, and the other “ old Whigs,” 
immediately resigned, and went into opposition. 

There were thus three parties in the House of Commons, the Tory 
adherents of Lord North making the third. To carry on the government, 








it was necessary for two of these to unite. After some negotiations be- 
tween the two divisions of the Whigs, which resulted in nothing, Fox 
formed a coalition with Lord North, and, after a sliort, sharp struggle, 
came into pewer. This was the most imprudent thing, judged by its 
effects, ever done by the Whig party ; for by the great body of the na- 
tion it was cousidered a scacdailous contempt of public principle, and it 
fixed an odiam or Fox and Burke from which they never wholly recoy- 
ered. Sheridan, who, from his lack of strong passions and high purposes, 
ofieu excelled his greater contemporaries in 1.is judgment of the temper 
of the people, strenuously opposed the coalition. He could not appreciate 
the objects of Fox and Burke, but he was shrewd euough to discover 
the inefliciency of their means, 

In the new ministry Sheridan was made secretary of the treasury, and 
gained thereby some knowledge of arithmetic, which he often piraded 
afterwards in discussing the financial measures of Mr. Pitt. The Coali- 
tion ministry did not loug exist; it was detested both by the king and 
people. The most ridiculous aud atrocious falsehoods were manufactar- 
ed with regard to the objects of its leaders. Its fate was sealed when 
Mr. Fox's Bast India Bill was introduced. This great measure passed 
the House of Commons by a large majority, but it was defeated by in- 
trigue and treachery when it came to the House of Lords, On the fail- 
ure of the bill, Fox aud his colleagues were instantly dismissed by the 
king, although they stil] possessed a majority of votes in the lower house. 
William Pitt, then just entering upon his political career, was made prime 
minister,— fought, for three months, against a majority of the House of 
Commons, one of the greatest Parliamentary battles on record,—and on 
the dissolution of Parliament, and the election of anew House of Com- 
mons, found himself firmly seated in power. The whigs went into long 
and hopeless opposition. 

This was one of the most exciting periods in Bng-ish political history, 
but its considerativn belongs rather to the biography of Burke and Fox 
than of Sheridan. Oneof his most felicitous retorts, however, occurred 
in an early scene of this hurried drama. While Pitt was serving under 
Lord hone, Sheridan fired some epigrams into the ministry, which 
would have shone bright among his happiest dramatic sallies. Pitt, in 
that vein of arrogant sarcasm for which he was afterwards so much dis- 
tinguished, informed him, that if for their proper stage, they would doubt- 
less receive the plaudits ofthe audience ; but the House of Commons was 
not the proper scene for them. Sheridan, who was morbidly sensitive 
to any lindane which connected him witb the stage, determined to si- 
lence such insinuations for ever. He felt, he said, flattered »nd encour- 
aged by the right honourable gentleman's .panegyric on his talents, and 
if he ever engaged again in the compositions to which he alluded, he 
might be tempted to an actof presumption,—to attempt an improvement 
on one of Bea Jonson's best characters,—the character of the Angry Bog 
in the Alchemist. Nothing could have been better and bitterer thun this 
retort ; and it pleased Sheridan so much, that he made a cast of the 
whole play, ussigning each of the prominent opponents of his party a 
character iu harmony with the Whig doctrine regarding his disposition. 

Lord Shelburne was Subtle; Lord Thurlow, Face; Mr. Dundas, Doll 
Common; Mr Rigby, Sir Epicare Mammon; General Conway, Dame 
Pliant , and His Majesty himself was honoured with the part of Surly. 

In an extravagantly burlesque sketch of Sheridan, written by bis friend 
Tickellin a copy of The Rivals, there is a fine, ludicrous account ofthe 
popular clamour against the leaders of the Coalition ministry, the humour 
of which will be appreciated by all who know the political history of the 
time, and the meaus use to prejudice both king and people aguinst the 
connection. It contains also a pertinent allusion to Sheridan’s devotion 
to the bottle, and, through the exaggeration of caricature, enables us te 
jadge of his habits and character at this period. 

“He (Sheridan, was a member of the last parliaments that were sume 
moned in England, end signalized himselt on many occasions by his wit 
and eloquence. though he seldom came to the House till the debate was 
nearly concluded, aud never spoke unless he was was drunk. He lived 
on a footing of great intimacy with the famous Fox, wno is said ty have 
concerted with tim the audacious at(empt which he made, about the year 
1783, to seize the whole property of the East India Company, amountin 
at that time to about £12,000,000 sterling, and then tv declare himse 
Lord Protector of the Realm by the title of Carlo Khan. This desperate 
-cheme actually received the consent of the lower house of Parliamen 
the majority of whom were bribed by Fox, or intimidated by his a 
Sheridan's threats and violence ; and it is generally believed that the 
Revolution would have taken place, if the lords ofthe king’s bedchamber 
had not ina body surrounded the chrone, and shown the most determined 
resolution not tv abandon their posts but with their lives. The usurpa- 
tion being defeated, Parliament was dissolved, and loaded with infamy, 
Sheridan was one of it who were reelected !—the burgesses of Stafford, 
whom he had kept inaconstant state ef intoxication for three weeks, 
chose him again to represent them, which he was well qualified to do.” 

The fact of his reelection mentioned, in the last sentence of this fine 
caricature, is tbe more to be noted, as a hundred and sixty members of the 
old Parliament, favourable 10 Fox and North, were defeated. These call- 
ed themselves, with much truth as well as pleesantry, “ Fox’s Martyrs;”" 

Iu following Mr. Fox into opposition, Sheridan soon became one of 
his most eflic eat supporters. Mr. Pitt's administration found in him a 
powerful opponent, and he was especiully felicitous ia ridiculing the 
pretensions of the Tories, and galling them with pointed declamation, 
Incapable of projecting leading measures, and deficient in those higher 
qualities of mind which made Burke and Fox great statesmen, he was the 
most effective of partisans. Lf pressed to speak on topics which required 
extensive knowledge, or an appeal to the authorities, he would say bamor- 
ously to his political friends. ** You know I'm an ignoramus, but here I am 
instruct me, and I willdo my best.” As aman of wit, of wit not only as 
a power of mind, butasa quality of character, he detected weak points 
iu argument, or folliesin declamation, with aninstinctiveiusighbt. In the 
babit of recording ia a memvrandum. book his most ingenious thoughts as 
th ey occurred to him, he had ever at hand some felicities to weave into 

every speech. A few of his brilliant ideas ebseoluiely haunted bim, aud 
he took especial pleasure in varying their application, and making thema 
tell un different occasions. Que of these is well known. In bis private 
memoranda he speaks of one “ who employs his fancy in his narratives, 
and keeps his recollections for his wit.” This idea was afierwardsdirected 
againsta composer of music turaed wine merchant,—a man, he said, 
“ who composed his wine and imported his music ;"’ and was finally shot 
off, in aseemingly careless parenthesis, in a speech inreply to Dandas, 
—arighth n ucable geutleman, (* who depends on his imagination for his 
facts, and his memory for his wit,”) &c. Again, he had agreatlove of a 
witty metaphor drawn from the terms of military science. It first appears 
as a kind of satire on hisown reputation for extempore jests. ‘A true- 
trained wit,” he says, ‘ lays his plan like a general ,— foresees the circum- 
stances of the conversation,—surveys the ground and coutingencies,—and 
detaches a question to draw you into the palpable ambuscade of his ready- 
made joke.” In another memorandum he sketches a lady who affects 
poetry. ‘I made regular approaches to her by sonnets and rebuses,—a 
rondeau of circumvallation,—her pride sapped by an elegy, and ber re- 
serve surprise by an imprompta; preceeding to storm with Pindarics, she 
at last saved the further effusion of ink by a capitulation.” Exquisite as 
this is, it is even exceeded in the shape in which he presented the general 
idea in the House of Commons. Among the members of the Whig par 
who had ratted, and gone over tothe administration, was the Duke o 
Richmond, a man whe had been foremost in the extreme radical ranks 
of his former connections. In the session of 1786, the dake brought for- 
ward a plan for the fortification of dock yards. Sheridan subjected his 
Report to ascorching speech. He complimented the duke for the proofs 
he had given of his genius asan engineer. 

‘He had made his Report,” said Sheridan, “an argument of posts; and 
conducted his reasoning upon principles of trigonometry as well as logic. 
There were certain detached data, like advanced works,to keep the 
enemy at a distance from the main object in debate. Strong provisions 
covered the flauksof his assertions. His very queries were in case- 
ments. No impression, therefore, was to be made on this fortress of 
sophistry by desultory observations ; and it wag necessary to sit dowm 
before it, and assail it by regular approaches, It was fortanate, how- 
ever, to observe, that notwithstanding ail the skill employed by the 
noble and literary engineer, bis mode of defence on paper was open te 
the same objections which had been urged against his other fortifica- 
tions; that if hisadversary got possession of one of his posts, it became 
strength aguiust him, and the means of subduing the whole line of his 
arguments.” ; 

From 1780, the period of his entering Parliament, to 1787, Sheridan 
though he had spoken often, had made no such exhibition of his powers 
as to gain the reputation of a great orator. But about this time the genius 
and moral energy of Burke started a subject, whic) not only gave fall 
expression to his own great nature, bat atlurded the orators of hie party 
i: raie occasion for the most dazzling displays of eloquence. We reter, 
of course, to the impeachment of Hastings In all matters relating to the 
firs of India, Burke bore sovereign sway in bis parcy. It was he who 
projected the unsuccessful India Bill, on which the Coalition ministry was 
wecked. Defeat, however, was not likely to damp the evergirs of @ 








mind like his, when it bad once fastened on an object; and be keptalive 
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a public account for their misdeeds, and to hold them up te hatred end 
execration as worthy successors of Cortés and Pizarro, in planderivg and 
depopulating the empire they had uered. Burke was the only man 
i land in whom the ution of Indian delinquency and atrucity 


in En 
wasa fixed passion as well as a fixed principle. By his ardour and com: | 


his ecensiates the Gvterminntion to | the epdilere of India to Jus thet every time a man laughs he adds apa | to his life. An ec- 


centric philosopher of the last century used to say that he liked not only 
to laugh himself, but to see laughter. Laughter is good for health ; it is 
a provocative to the appetite, aud a friend to digestion. Dr. Sydenham 
said the arrival of a merryandrew in a town was more beneficial to the 
health of the inhabitants than 20 asses loaded with medicine. Mr. Pott 


lete comprehension of the subject, he communicated his enthusiasm to used to say, that he never saw the“ Ta‘tor riding to Brandford” without 
is party,—a party which always appeared best when it had public cri- | feeling better for a week afterwards. 


minals to brand and public corruptions to expose. In bringing forward | 
in the House of Commons the various charges against Hastings, the 
charge relating to the spoliation of the Begums was allotted to Sheridan. | 
He was probably well supplied by Barke with materials. and he resolute- 
ly determined to give the subject that attention which would enable bim | 
to make an effective speech. Ofall the men engaged in the een 
he was perhaps the most oe we ea in the feeling with which be regard- 
ed the crimes against which he was to declaim. His conscience and 
ions were vot deeply stirred against the criminal. Hunt says, 10 his 

fi ht way, that the inspiration of Burke in this matter was a jealous hatred 
of wrong, the love of right that of Fox, “and the opportunity of making 
a display at somebody’s expense that of Sheridan, without any violent 
care either for right or wrong.” With regard to the latter, at least, the 
remark is just. We can conceive of nothing more ludicrous than the 
idea of Sheridan sitting down with bis bottle and documents, and by dint 
ot hard drinking and cautious reading, concocting ingenious epigrams out 
of the frauds and framing theatrical thunder against the crimes, of the 
great oppressor of India. here : 

However, the event was such as to reward all his diligence. His speech 
was made on Fe 7, 1787, and occupied five hours and a half in the 
delivery. All parties agreed ia its extravagant praise. Fox said, that all 
he had ever heard, ali that he had ever read, when compared with it, 
dwindled into nothing, and vanished like vapour before the sun. Burke 
and Pitt declared it to be unequalled in ancient or modern eloquence. 
Logan, who had written a defence of Hastings, went that evening to the 
Honse with the strongest prepossession against Sheridan and in favour of 
Hastings. After the jormer had been speaking an hour, he observed to 
a friend,—* All this is declamatory asseriion. without proof.” When he 
left the House, at the end of the speech, he exclaimed ,—“ Of all mons- 
ters of iniquity the most evormous is Warren Hastings.” Windham, who 
was no friend to Sheridan, said, twenty years afterwards—that in spite 
of some faults of taste, it was the greatest speech within the memory of 
man. The most significant sign of its effect was the adjournment of the 
House, on the grouud that the members were too mach excited to render 
a fair judgment on the case,—a ground that Burke very happily ridiculed. 
The practice of cheering at the end of a good speech commenced with 
this splendid effort of Sheridan. 

a 
4 FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


The warm and comfortable douillette has reappeared this winter, in 
an approved form, ornamented by quilting. In patterns fur evening so- 
cial parties they are made in pink and niais satin, trimmed with ermine, 
and small manteletto match. The style of trimming redingotes is uo 
longer confined to the tablier form; many have trimmingsencircling the 
skirt, particularly in quilting. Cloth dresses are worn, dark blue and 
clare t being the favourite colours ; they are embroivered in soutache, in- 
termixed with embroidery en relief, the tight back of the corsage being 
equally ornamented with the front; they are also accompanied by man- 
telets embroidered and festonne ; some have merely a single wiue galon 
veloute, oc four very narrow ones divided by buttuns, The gimp trim. 
mings continue an indispensable accessoire of most toilettes, and not only 
for robes and manteaux, but also bonuets and caps are frequently orna- 
mevted by them; fringes, oudes and crepe are much used on ball 


AN EMBLEM. A LONELY CLOUD 
« Sermons in stones, and good in evérything.” 
A lonely cloud, as eve began, 
Its quiet rest did take, 
As graceful asa sleeping swan 
Upona moonlit lake : 
One star, companion of the west, 
Shone ’mid that lonely sphere, 
Like hope, within a human breast, 
When sorrow darkens near ! 


And oh, metbought, fur all our woes 
A lesson here is given; 
Could man but thus his griefs repose 
Upon the breast of heaven— 
Look upward to that realm efar 
When worldly cares have birth, 
And rest his hope on God's own star— 
Aud take his heart from earth ! 
Cuarces Swain. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Lord Auckiand has, in the 
most flattering terms, offered the naval command of the North American 
and West Indian stations to the Earl of Dundonald, better known as 
Lord Cochrane. The veteran Admiral has accepted the command ; and 
will thus, in the evening of his days, enjoy an honour too long deferred,to 
which his unrivalled exploits have so justly entitled him. 

Gen. Cuppage, for upwards of 72 years connected with the Honourable 
East [nd ia Company’s service, died on the 8th iastant, aged 87. The 
admiralty has ordered a brig-oi-war to be fitted for the reception and 
training of boys entered as apprentices in the royal navy.——Blankets of 
good quality are now made in New South Wales, and the manufacture 
of Tweeds and other light woollen goods has also been commenced. 
The Papal Government has constituted the Dirio di Roma its official 
journal, which will be conducted by editors appointed by the secretary 
of state. The papal Government has subjected political journals, hith- 
erto free from daty, to a tax of two bajocchi (a little more than a penny) 
on each number.—— Banquet ayp PerrorMANce at Winpsor Castle. 
Her Majesty gavea grand banquet at the castle, a few evenings ago, to 
a large and distinguished party. At the conclusion uf the banquet the 
tragady of “ Antigone,” from the Greek of Sophocles, was read before 
her Majesty and her royal and illustrious guests, by Mr. Bartley, in the } 
grand reception room. The gold and silver plate in Windsor Castle 
is valued at £2.000,000 ——The railway calls for January amount to 
£4,677,000. Of these, £211,000 are on foreign lines. ——Wm. Napier, 
Esq., has been appointed Lieutenant Governor of the Island of Labuan. 
A French club has been established in London, under regulations simi- 
lar to those of the English clabs. The Queen has been pleased to 
approve of Mr. Luke Livingston, as consul at Trinidad for her Majesty 
the Queen of Portugal and the Algarves. 

Ostruary.-—We regret toannounce the death of Lieut. P. Ambrose, at 
Portsmouth, in his 68th year. He served in the expedition to Holland ; 
in the Phoebe at Tralalgar; and in the Endymion at the passage of the 
Dardanelles ; was Acting-Lieutenant of the Port d’Espagne at the siege of 
































dresses. 

Walking and carriage dresses are made tight and high, with long sleeves, 
closing at the wrists ; for evening wear the corsages are low, Ught and 
pointed ; many having draperie on the top; pretty little mantelets are | 
made for evening use, of lece,or plain tulle trimmed with several rows 
of lace ; the rich lace scarf is, however, more elegant. Flowers are very 
much used on ball dresses, either in bunches cr wreaths forming mou- 
tants, or cordons so small as to furm the headings of flounces ; those of 
foliage are particularly pretty, | 

The velvet bonnets are mostly of dark colours, black, royal blae, va- 
nilla, but they are lined with a contrasting colour, and ornamented with 
much taste inside ; plumes of small featvers are fashionable, the last fall- 
ing low, but the most elegant ones have a single ostrich feather noue, 
with marabouts, or a bird of Paradise : gimp is also used on velvet bon- 
nets,ina kind of rosille covering the crown, Velours epingle is very 
fashionable this season, in all shades of grey, fauvette and deep blue.— 
The pardessus were never prettier than they are this wivter: the forms 
are various, whether in velvet, satin de chine, casimir, or drap cachemire ; 
those for young ladies, of satina la reine, are with sleeves, and made 
close to the waist. Manteaux de visite reach very low, and have sever- 
al rows of trimming. Very pretty little caps are made of narrow blonds, 
and -nairow velvet, with lappets of blond: velours epingle, and stawp- 
ed velvet, form numerous coiffures, mixed with black lace, and the haif 
squares of lace are much in favour, confined by a bouquet of flowers or 
velvet neeuds.—Lordon and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 
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HAiscellancous 








Mitiraky anv Navar Force or Great Brirain.—The following is| first astonished the metropolis. This was nothing more uor less than the | 
from the official returns of the War-ottice and the Board of Adwniralty:— | first appearance of Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke, in the character of Othello 
Mititary Force.—Cavalry: 2 regiments of Life Guards, 1 regiment of| This gentleman’s fame had long been trumpeted forth by the provincial 
Blues, 1 royal regiment of Horse Artillery, 7 regiments of Dragoon | press, and bis first essay in London, on the night in question, fully pro- 
Guards, 3 regiments of Heavy Dragoons, 5 regiments of Hussars, 4 regi-| ved that all the praise that had been lavished on bim was deserved. A 
ments of Lancers, 4 regiments of Light Dragoons, and 1 regiment of Cape-| contemporary observes, “lu Mr. brooke we possess what we have long 
mounted Cavalry. Infantry: 3 regiments of Foot Guards, 99 regiments of | wanted on the stage—a gentleman of power, of taste, and of elocution ; 
the Line (60th regiment, Rifles), 1 Rifle Brigade, 1 Royal Malta Fencible | who has an ear to appreciate the rythm of blank verse, aud who deciaims 
Regimen!, 1 Royal Cauadian Rifles, 1 St. Helena Regiment, 3 West Indian | beaatifully—not in the hop-step-end-jump and pause style in which 
regiments, and 1 Royal Foot Artillery, Engineers, and Sappersand Miners. | “ great tragedians’’ bave of late years chaunted the poetry of Shakspeare- 
The effective military force is 140,000 men, including the Royal Artillery, } He is inteuse without manherism, and can be impassioned without going 
besides which there are 136 regiments of Militia (the staff of which is| through a series of poses plastiques. tie was admirably supported by Stu- 
only kept up in time of peace) in the different counties of England, | art as Jago, and Miss Stuart made a most interesting Desdemona. Mr. 


Wales, Scotland, and [ eland, the embodied Chelsea Out-pensioners, and 
Yeomanry Cavalry. Navat Force.—The naval force of Great Britain | 
consists of 680 ships of war, carrying from 10 to 120 guns each of differ. 
ent calibre, either in commission, in ordinary, or building. Of these, 
150 are armed steamers, built on the most approved principles for active 
service, of from 100 to 850 horse power each. This immense fleet em- 
ploys in time of peace 40,000 able-bodied seamen, 2000 stout lads, and 
14,000 royat marines, divided as follows in 100 companies:—Chatham, 
ist division, 23 companies; Portsmouth 2nd division, 28 companies; 
Plymouth, 3rd division, 24 companies ; Woolwich, 4th division, 19 com 
panies—total, 100; and 10 companies Royal! Marine Artillery, head-quar- 
ters—Portsmonth. Besides the above are the enrolled Dockyard Battal- 
ions of Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham and Sheerness, Portsmouth‘ 
Devonport and Piymouth, and Pembroke, amounting to from 25,000 to 
30,000 men, all of whom are instructed in gunnery and coast detence in 
case of any sudden outbraek with a foreign power. 


Danton’s Prornecy.—A singular anecdote is told of the Duke de Char- 
tres, now the King of the French, which can hardly have been published 
without the warranty of that high personage. Some business having brought 
him from Dumourier’s army to Paris, soon after the massacre of September 
Danton sent for him, and informed him that he had heard that he ventured 
in conversation to speak too freely on that subject. He told him he was 
too young to judge of such matters, and added, ‘ For the future, be silent 
Return to the amy; do your duty; but do not unnecessarily expose 
your life. You have many years before you. France is not suited for a 
republic; it has the habits, the wants, and the weaknesses of a monarchy. 
After our storms it will be brought back to that by its vices or its neces 
sities. You will be King ! Adieu, young man. Remember the pre- 
diction of Danton.” —Edinburgh Review, 

Tue Late Mr. Liston.—A subscription has been set on foot among 
the grateful pupils of the University for a monament to their lamented 
teacher; and Mr. Campbell, his long vatued friend, who has taken a cast 
of his head, is selected to execute the work, It is a sad task, but will, 
nevertheless be a labour of love to the sculptor, who in many a social 
and jocand hour was cheered by the departed with the s portive sobri- 
quette of “ Jmajees!” Besides kis predilection for athletic exercises, 
and particularly for riding, we might have mentioned Mr. Liston’s fond- 
ness for yachting. He had a beautiful l.ttle vessel of his own, and. alas 
the day! that we have sutfered all its inconveniences fur the pleasure 
of seeing Lim (nearly alone) handle and eujoy it. 


Pusctuation.—The following example fof mal-punctuation strongly 
illustrates the necessity of putting stops in their proper places :—« Cswar 
entering on his head, his helmet on his feet, armed sandals upon his 
brow, there was a cloud in his right hand, his faithful sword in kis ey e, 
an augry glare saying nothing, he sat down. x 





Lavuocuter.—" Liugh aad grow fat,” is an old adage; and Sterne tells 





Martiaique ; in the gun<boat service at Gibraltar: and latterly one of the | 
Admiraity Agents, in charge of the mails on the ships of the British and 
No: th American Mail Steamship Company. 

Mr. Netson, the sculptor of the beautiful statue, “ Venus Attiring,” 
now exhibited in Manchester, died on Sunday last, in his 47th year. | 
So states the Manchester Guardian. The statue was much admired when 
exhibited in Piccadilly. 

Itis with regret we announce the death of A'derman Wm. Patt Bushby, 
aged 61. The deceased was senior partuer in the extensive firm of Busbys, 
Foster, and Co., brokers, of Liverpoo! Lieut. Gen. Sir John Doveton, 
GC B. Colonel of the 4th Native [ndian Cavalry, died at Madras, on the 
7th November Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, Commander in. Chief 
on the Irish Station, died at Cork, on the 34 instant. Lieut Colonel 
Babington died, in London, on the 31st ult. He wasengagedfur two years 
in St Domingo afier its celebrated revolt from the French. Vice Admi- 
ral Gravger died on the 8thinst. He was Lieutenant of the Fortitude at 
the redaction of Corsica. One of England’s most emineut musicians, 
Dr. Crotch, has been gathered to his fathers, he died on the 29¢h ult., at 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. THe EARL or ELGIN ano KINCARDING, Go. 
VEKNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 
| Edinburgh, 1 George sireet: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 

DIRECTORS: " 


CuristrR. Dunkin, Esq., 
Hon, Justice McCorp, 
Hoa. W. B. Roeinson. 








Hon. Peter McGi.u, Chairman, 
Daviv Davipson, Ksq., 

ALEX&. SIMPSON, Esq., 

Hew Ramsay, Esq., 


Medical Adviser, Georce W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D, 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson Parker, Esq. 





HE DIRECT ORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being ae, 
| sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
| are commanded by Assurers in Gieat Britain, have invested THE BoaRD IN MONTREAL 
| with tull powers to examine into, and accept ot Proposals. putting the Company on the 
| Task, at once, without communicating with the parent Board. 

a party has it thus in his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
| out incurring the delay ito which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
| jected, from the sanction of the Head Koard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final andi . 
| ‘Phis arrangement gives w the CoLontat ail the facilities of a Company essential; 
local ; and combined with the alditional advantagesof a large Guaranteed Capital, ak 
fores the most verfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Aacual Payments for an assurance of £100 ste: ling : 


Tasre I. 
Whole Term of Lite, wi h Participation in the Profics of the Company. 








Age. | Aonuai Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Aue. | Annual Premlom. 

15 | £1 14s 0a ou Li Os 4a | ow £7 iss Od 
20 | 1 18s 4d { 40 3 58 6d | 6 | 7 78 ld 
Pouicies effected under THis TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profics ow 
| the Company, which will be asce: tained and divided at certain intervals, whea eack 

Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Tasce Il, 
ar _ Whole Term of Lite without Participation. 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 

15 £i ls 2d | ow} £2 5s at 50 “£t 5s 3d 

20 | 1 15s Id 1 40 | 3 Os Od | 60 | 6 I4s lid 

Policies effected under THis TasBLe, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death 
This Table is frequent y seiected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with LOoANs, or to 
cover DesBTs. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hatr CREDIT SYsTEM.—Accorving to this arrangement, parties can psy HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half whe interest to 
remaia asa debt on tke Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan :— ONE-THIRD of the 











Annual premium to remain inthe hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the propor.ion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and ‘Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from aNyY NoRTH AMERICAN Port TO 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at = o' the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 

A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada, 
nov 13—6m Office, 19 Grea: St. James Street, Mont eal. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

No.8 Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,C00. 
IIIS Company establishec by ‘ct of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 
_ security ina large paid ap Capital, and in the great success which has attended 
itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri- 
can currency, $460,000, 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 
to all policies of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were effected, as shown ip 
the following table :— 





$5090 6 years—added SAN, 
$5000 4 years—added $400, 
$5000 2 » ears— arived $200. 

\ | for the whole Live. 
For seve. years, 
































Age. | For one year. (at an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
| mium of } profits. profits. 
2 1 62 | 1 09 | 1 #2 2 00 
24 104 j 111 1 87 210 
25 107 115 | 1 y2 215 
26 110 117 | 1 97 2 20 





The premium, are on the most mouerate scaie, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is foe Life, and Policies $2 500. 

Every into: mation will be affurded aad prospectuses may be obt.ined on application 
to Ww, C. MALT LAND, 

jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United Siates. 








HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 3895 Broadway, 

near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now afew most 
excellent Boehm Flutes (or sale. These instruments are manufac: ured expressly for him 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particuidr advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance with the inventor in 
Europe, and having veen the first to iniroduce in this city the Behm Fluteas adopted 
in the Cons-rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 





Taunton, aged 72. Capt R. H. Judd, R.N., many years commanding 
a Postoflice packet at Holybead, died at Cheltenham, on the 29th ult. | 
He was the lastknown survivor of the battle of Bunker’s hill. At Ply- 
mouth, on the 3d instant, Colone! Peebles.——Mr. E!mes, the architect 
of St. George’s hall, Liverpoul, died recently at Jamaica, where he had 
gone for the improvement of his health. Lieat. Geaeral Bethune ex- | 
| 














pired in Scotland, on the 7th inst. Sir James Annesley, late President 
of the Medical Board of Madras, diedat Floreuce on the Mth ult. 


On Monday the 3rd instant, an event took place at the Olympic Theatre, | 
London, that has been uaequalled since the days when the elder Keao 





Brooke was called for at the conclusion, and received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Such asuccess bas not been achieved for years. The house 
was crowded. 


| 

M. Ricardo Linter, the pianist, has since his arrival in London been | 
performing at several soirees of the nobility and gentry; he has also } 
played betore the edize of the musical profession, who have highly com- | 
plimented him on his wonderful powers of execution and the genius he | 
displayed in the several morceaux he executed, more particularly in his | 
grand fantasia in G major. 

Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport made a most successful appearance 
at the Princess’s Theatre, London, onthe 7th instant. We quote the 
followingfrom a daily contemporary :— ‘ The play was ‘ The Hunch.- 
back." Mrs. Mowatt was the Julia, and Mr. Davenport the Sir T'homas 
Cliford. Both lady and ge ntleman were highly and deservedly success- 
ful. Mre. Mowatt has expressive and very intelligent features. Her 
appearance is ladylike, her reading excellent, and her acting characteris 
ed by a gentle and feminine gracefulness. The whole style of ber perfor- 
mance put usin mind of Mrs. Sterling, although, perhaps, she hardly 
possesses that lady’s vivacity. We shall look forward with pleasure to 
another upportanity of seeing Mrs Mowatt. If the debutante somewhat 
resembled Mrs. Sterling, the debutant prtus not alittle in mind of Mr. 
Walter Lacy. He played the part of Sir Thomas quietly, but in a style at 
once artistic and gentlemanly. Both Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport 
are*decided acquisitions to our stage. The play was more than respecta- 
bly performed. Miss Emmeline Montague made a delightful He/en, Mr. 
J. Cooper played Master Walter carefully and effectively, Compton was 
Modus, Mr. {James Vining Lord Tinse!, and Mr. H 8. Cowell Fathom. 
Mrs. Mowatt, Miss E. Montague, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Cooper, aud Mr. 
Compton had all the hononr of ‘ call.’” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean were announced to appear at the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, on Monday last, in a new play by Mr. Lovell, the author of the 
“ Provost of Bruges,” entitied “The Wife’s Secret,’ but in consequence 
of Mrs. Kean’s indisposition (we believe, inflaenza) the production of 
his play has been postponed for another week. ; 

Mr. Macreapy.—This eminent tragedian was first applied to to read 
the tragedy of “ Aniigone” before her Majesty and the Court, at Windsor 
Castle, on New Year’s Day. Mr. Macready, however, having very re- 
spect fully declined the task, Mr. Bartley was next applied to, and con- 
sented to undertake it. We understand that Mr. Macready would have 
bad no objection to have read before her Majesty any drama which 
might have been selected, ofa tragic character, provided it was not in- 
tersperied, as in the case of “ Autigone,” with music and choruses, 

Donizett1.—This celebrated composer is now residing at Bergamo, 
his native place, and his state of health is somewhat improved. He has 
recovered a little of his bodily activity; but, when spoken to, he looks 
at the speaker without answering, and at length shute his eyes. 





cipal musical institutions on the continent. He bas aiso a numberof very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Behm instruments, which he wou!d dispose of om 
movdera e terms, and they are mostly trom the vest makers, 

A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiarities ot the Behm Fiuie, accumpany every instrument. All interesied in the 
Flute are invited to call at 395 Bioadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
are to be had. dec 18—Sm 








aon ee ee ene ipso 
Any AnD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER !— 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS '!—Exhibiting a view of country 

1200 mi es in length, extending trom the mouth o' the Missour! River to the city of New 
Urleans, and reaching over teu degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD! a! 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING ip 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Acmussion 50 cents—children half price. 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhil itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 

Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. dec 18 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
* aA SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) ot about $135,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., HNanover-sqaare, — 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office tor America, 74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman, Jas. Boorman, eu. Gorbam A. Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., Willism Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Hatbicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blaek forms, table of rateswlists of Agents, &c. &e., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-s:, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies ” 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 28. tor the United States and B. N, A. Colonies. 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. —_ |. 

President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, JT, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Buiton& 
Sa leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
rP\HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect ASSURANCE upon Lives, end transact any 

business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 

chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorsbips and Endowments, 

in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province ata 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise a most material reduction of cost ; gesrentoving Assurances, Survivorships or En- 
dowments far a smaller present payment, or yearly premium, ard granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or defe: red, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point tothe! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurets, as it enablessuch As users to exercise control over the Company, 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement of 

aims. fits tacky . 
Te contakest can be effected either wiTH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 
for one half of the first seven premiums, secured upon the Policy alone, 


~ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Lile. 








- , = “ = With | Without] po, 
Age Pad Wy | eet | Half Credit. | Age. Profits | Profits. | Half Credit. 
"7 40 % 6 2 214 8 2176 
6 ; 
30 1174 1 ou 45 $17 1/9 4 0 3.74 
3 |}2391147 1176 50 413 1181711 414 
30 293 202 2 26 55 517 8/4/1911 5 34 
35 | 2167 ! 26 4 2.923 | © 17 ie 16 ou] 6s 











“Wie ahowe rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
eunste Eamaete Le A, Be the similar tables at any other office at resent offtrin 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths o 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s Susiness. . 

Tables of Rates, Preaprcimaee: Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, or from any ot the local agents. 

Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed : 

Brantford...cereeeeeceees cocee William Muithead...ccccosccccccccrrccccscccsscccce, Soccceee 










eee eee eeee Tee eee eee ee reee 

cocccece e eevee Dr. James Ham Iton...,...00 
oe cece. GENTE Scott. ...e-eeee «sees Dr. Alexander Anderson. ..ce 
wees Frederick A. Willson,.... ee Dr. S. C. Sewell........e.e00 
..-David Buchan..... TITITETITITT TTT rier TT 
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NEW YORK BURNS CELEBRATION. 


[The following are some additioual details which we were unable, for 
want of room, to insert in the general report of last week. } 


llowing lines written for the occasion by Mr. Joseph Cunning- 
we ase veal by the President. 

Fair Caledonia! land of somg and story ! 

Land of the fair, the virtuous, and the brave ; 

The brigktest star that sheds on thee its glory, 

Sprivgs from the darkness of thy Burns's grave ; 

And it shall be alight unto the nations 

When prouder orbs have faded and grown dim,— 

And hailed with pride by coming generations ;— 

For man yet knows notall he owes to him, 


| 
| 
| 
' 


His strains have nerved the feeble ‘gainst oppression ,— 
Jaspired in trae men’s hearts a “ scorn of wrong,”— 
Pointed the hopeless to man’s sure progression, 

Aud taught the weak to “ suffer aad be stroag.” 
Lessons like these the soul of man shall cherish, — 

While through his heart the ardent life-bluod springs : 
One burning thought, at least, can never perish,— 

“ Au honest man’s above themight of kings.” 


While noble souls shall glow with warm emotion,-— 

While Woman loves, or Genius pants for fame,— _ 

While Trath and Freedom claim man’s deep devotion, 
True bearts shail throb responsive to his name. 

Then weep uot, Scotland, though _ miustrel slumbers ; 
Siill lives the spirit of his song sublime: 

Still shall the fervour of his deathless numbers 

Thrill through all hearts and vibrate through all Time. 


The company having expressed great delight with those boantifal 
yorses, the author, who was present, returaed thanks, aad gave, “The 
day which shall witness the triumph of trath over error; thoagh we may 
none of as live to see it, let us all try to haster i,?? 


Da. BartLett on being called on for a Toast by the President said :— 


tferall the eloquent and feeling tributes paid to the memory of 
Scotias’ great bard here this evening, I despair of adding anything that 
would wear the impress of novelty, or that would particularly interest 
you and the numerous good Scotchman around you. Let me then in 
one word add my feeble praise tothe memory of Burns, by expressing my 
deep veneration for his genius, aud my admiration of those exquisite 
poetic creations which adorn aud immortalize his name. Well indeed 
may Burns be euthroned in the hearts of his countrymen, for he was 
noi only the poet of nature, but traly and emphatically the poet of Scot: 
laud. “The Scotch are a poetic people: their history indeed as was lately 
said by an eloquent German at another Festival, is one grand epopee ; | 
or in other words the history of Scotland written in prose, would be 
from its recorded dee ‘s of glory, heroismand stirring incidents al- 
most an epic poem without the aid of verse. A very delicate and trathiu- 
complement which you Sir, and all the geatlemen present know how to 
appreciate. : : : 

Bat if L do not say all [ desice of Burns, perhaps you will permit me to 
offer a few words of another of Scotland’s poets. 1 could wish, if not 
eutirely out of order, to speak of Motherwell. Need [ introduce his name 
with any ealogy? To this you will say no; for notwithstanding the 
large space occupied by Burne inthe heart of every true Scotchman, 
there is still a corner left for Motherwell. ButI had need crave in- 
duigence for the natare of the topic | am about to bring before you, as it 
is not necessarily counected with the annual celebration of a Burn’s 
Club. Motherwell was a native of Glaszow, and his rema ns lie interred | 
in the necropolis of that place uuhonuured by any tomb or monument. 
Yes sir, the aathor of ‘Jeanie Morrison,” and of that touching little poem 
« My Heid is like to reud, Willie,” lies comingling with his native dust 
without a stone to mark his last resting place. This omission has not 
escaped the notice of his ceuntrymen, and I am happy to learn that a 
plan is on foot ou this side of the Atlantic to raise a subscription for the | 
purpose of erecting some suitable monument to his memory on the spot | 
where he now lies. 
With your permission I will read a letter that I have lately received | 
from Mr. Ramsay of Monteal. I should perhaps premise that attention 
had been drawn to this sabject by the recent publication of a few atfee- | 
tiouate verses by my friend William Kennedy, another Scotch poet of no 
mean order. Mr. Kennedy, it may be known to many here, came to | 
America in the suwife of Lord Durham, and was sent by that distinguished | 
nobleman down to Texas to report to the British Government the state | 
and prospects of that country. Texas was at that time anxious to be re- 
cognized as an independent republic by the European powers. Mr. 
Kennedy fulfilled his mission so satisfactorily, that he received from Lord 
Aberdeen the appointment of Consul at the port of Galveston, which 
office he still holds. Being at home on leave of absence, he went in 
search of poor Motherwell's grave, and found it as | have said, unhonoured | 
bya single stone. It was then that Kennedy gave vent to hie feelings in | 
the touching stunzas L have before meationed, for the twain were early | 
friends aud Motherwell dedicated his volume of poems to Kennedy. 

I will not detain you longer, Sir, but come at once to letter: 

Monrtreat, Jan 5th, 1848. 
“My dear Sir,—-Our mutual friend, Kennedy, is now absent on leave from 
his post at Galveston, where, you are aware, he has been for some time 
resident as British Consul. Iu the course of his wanderings in Scotland, 
he paid a visit to the grave of his old friend Motherwell, and was disap- 
pointed to find that no stoue marked the spot. He gave vent to his feel- 

1ng8, in the lines 1 now euclose, and should be g'ad if you could find a 

— for them in the Albion. 1am aboat to get up a subscription list 

ere, and | have no doubt but something will be obtained from Boston, 
where Metherwell’s poems have been thrice reprinted by Mr. Tieknor. 

Motherwell is a great favourite with Scotch readers, and he has many 
admirers, not only in the Provinces, bat as has been shown by the sale 
of his book in the Uuited States also. 1 have no doubt but we shall get 
a handsome, and shame the * Glasgow Bodies” into doing what 

right. 

[f you disapprove of subscriptions being sent to your office, perhaps 
you could enlist the good offices of some “Canny Scot” in New York. 

Tam, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, HEW RAMSAY. 

To Da. Bartiett, Editor of tue Albion, New York.” 

The Glasgow bodies will no doubt do what is right when properly 
appealed to; and perhaps no appeal could be more effectual than the 
course that Mr, Ramsay here contemplates. 

I should like, Sir, if there be no objection, to plac - this matter in your 
hands, eithor as President of this Club, or in your individual capicity, as 
you may deem proper. You will doubtless find cordial assistance among 
mauy who now hear me; and should you determine to open any sub 
‘cription in New York, my humble mite will be forthcoming at the pro- 
= ume. And if I can be of any further assistance, I shall most cheer- 

ay tender it. With your permission, I will offer a toast— 


The Memory of Motherwell.” —Drunk in silence. 


_The following are the stanzas by Mr. Kennedy refered to. They were 
read by the President with great feeling and effect. 


MOTHERWELLS’S GRAVE. 


“ When the great winds through leafl ss forests rushing, 
ad music make, 
When the swollen streams, o’er crag aud gully gushing, 
ree 3 Like fall hearts break, } 
Will there .hen one whose heart despair is crushing 
Mourn for my sake?””—Motherwe//. 





Place we a stone at his head and his feet ; 
Sprinkle his sward with the small flowrets s weet; 
Phously hallow the poet’s retreat ! 
Ever approvingly. 
- Ever most lovingly 
Turn’d he to nature, a worshipper meet. 
Harm not the thorn which grows at his ; 
Odorous honoars its blosiguas will ma ; 
Gratefal to him—early samton’d—who sped 
Hence, not unwillingly— 
. _ _ Por he felt thrillingly— 
*o rest his poor heart mong the low lying dead. 





Dearer to him than the deep Minster bell, 
Winds of sad cadence, at midnight, will swell, 
Vocal with sorrows he knoweth too well, 
Who, for the early day— 
Plaining thisroundelay, 
Might his own fate from a brother's foretel!. 


Worldly ones, treadiag this terrace of graves, 
Grudge not the minstrel the little he craves, 
When o’er the snow mound the winter blast raves— 
Tears, which devotedly— 
Though all unnotedly, 
Flow from their spring in the soul’s silent caves. 


Dreamers of noble thoughts, raise him a shrine, 
Graced with the beauty which glows in his line; 
Strew with pale flowrets, when pensive moon's shine, 
His grassy covering, 
Where spirits hovering, 
Chaunt, for his requiem, masic divine. 


Not asa record he lacketh a stone !— 
Pay alight debt to the singer we've known 
Proof that our love for his name hath not flowa— 

With the frame perishing— 

That we are cherishing 
Feelings akin to our lost Poet’s own. 

Wittiam Kenvsepy. 
ae 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S LETTER. 


The following is a copy of the letter addressed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Sir John Burgoyne, which has attracted a great deal of attention 
in England : 

Strathfieldsaye, 9th Jan., 1847. 

My dear General :—Some days have elapsed—iudeed a fortuight has— 
since received your note, witha copy of your observations on the 
probable results of a war with France, under our preset system of 
military preparation. You are aware that I have for years been sensible 
of the alteration produced in maritime warfare and operations by the 
appplication of steam to the propelling of ships at sea. This discovery 
immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of these islands, which a 
vessel could approach at all, to be approached at all times of the tide, and 
in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all quarters.—We are in 
fact assailable, and at ieast liable to insult, and to bave contributions levi- 
ed upon us on all parts of the coast ; that is, the coast ofthese, inclading 
the Channel Islauds, which to this time, from the period of the Norman 
conquest, have never been successfully invaded. I have in vain endeav- 
oured to awaken the attention of itferent administrations to this state of 
things, as well known to our neighbors (rivals in power, at least former 
adversaries and enemies) as itis to ourselves. I hope that your paper 
may be attended with more success than my representations have 
been. 

I have above, in a few words, represented our danger. We have no 
defence, or hope of defence, excepting in our fleet. We hear a great 
deal of the spiritof the people of England, for which no man entertains 
higher respect than I do. But unorgsivized, undisciplined, without 
systematic subcrdination, established and well understood, this spirit 
opposed to the fire of musketry and cannon ; to the sabres and bayonets of 

isciplined troops, would only expose those animated by such spirit to 
confusion and desiruction. Let any man ouly make the attempt to turn 
to some use this spirit in a case of partial local disturbance ; the want of 


the termination of the late war, in order to diminish the demand of su 


ply to carry on the peace service of the ordnance, in part by the con 
cay 9 of the arsenal which occurred in the Tower some years ago, and 

y the difflealty under which all governments in this country in 
prevailing upon Parliament, in time of , to take into consideration 
measures necessary for the safety of the country in time of war. The 
state of the ordnance, arms, ammunition, &c., in magazines, isin parte 
question of expense, and perhaps in some degree one of tine. 

I would recommend to have analphabetical list of the stores examin- 
ed by a committee, and made out in form, as upon the enclosed half 
sheet of paper, by ascertaining what there was in 1804, 6nd what there 
| isin store now, of each article, and the difference between the two ac- 

counts. T[ have taken the year 1804 as the standard, as that was the year 
in which the invasion was threatened. It was previous to the employ 
me ng.of the armies in the Pesinsula or North America; in short as near- 
ly a® ‘possible similar to the political circumstances in which we stand 
at this moment, excepting that we are now at peace with France; we 
were then at war. A fourth colamn would be an estimate of the expense 
| of bringing the magazines to the state in which they were in 1804. 
With this information before him, the master general could give the 
government accurate information of the wants of ordnance, arms, 
ammunition, and stores in the magazines of the country. You will see 
from what I have written thai I have contemplated the danger to which 
you have referred. I have done so for years. I have drawn to it the 
attention of different administrations at different times. You will observe, 
likewise, t hat I have considered of the measures of prospective security, 
and of the mode and cost of theattainment. * * I have none more. 
I have looked at and considered these localities in great detail, and have 
made up my mind upon the details of their defence. These are ques- 
tions to which my mind has not been unaccustomed. I have considered 
| and provided for the defence, the successful defence, of the frontiers of 
many countries. 

You are the confidental head of the principal defeusive part of the coun- 
try. I will, if you and the Master-General of the Ordnance choose, con- 
verse or otherwise communicate confidently [confidentially 7] with you 
upon all the details of this subject ; will inform you of allthat I know, 
have seen, and think upon*it, and what my notions are on the details of 
the defensive system to be adopted and eventually carried into execution, 
I quite concur in all your views of the danger of our position, and of the 
magnitude of the stake atissue. I am especially sensible of the certainty 
of failare if we do not, atan early moment, attend to the measures ne- 
cessary to be taken for our defence, ani of the disgrace, the indelible 
disgrace of such failure—putting out of view all the other unfortunate 
conseqences, such as the loss of the political and social position of this 
country amorg the uations of Europe, of al its allies, in concert with and 
in aid of whom it has in our own times contended successfully in arms 
for its owa honour and safety, and the independence and freedom of the 
world. When did any man hear ofallies of acountry unable to defend 
itself? Views of economy of some, and I admit that the high views of 
national finance of others, induce them to pure those measures ab- 
solutely necessary for mere defence and safety under existing circum- 
stances, forgetting altogether the common practice of successful armies, 
in modern times, imposing upon the conquered enortnous pecuniary con- 
tributions, as well as other valaable and ornamental property. 

Look at the course pursued by Frauce in Italy and Russia—at Vienna 
repeatedly, at Berlin, at Moscow—the contributions levied, besides the 
subsistence, maintenance, clothing, and equipment of the army which 
made the conquest. Look a! the conduct of the allied army which in- 
vaded France, and had possession of Parisin 1815! Look at the account 
of the pecuniary sacrifices made =p that occasion, under their different 
heads of contributions, paymeats for subsistence, and maintenance of the 














previous systematic organization and sub rdination will prevent him even 


| from communicating with more than bis own menial servants and de- of Europe, repayment for contributions levied, and moveable and immo- 


‘ veable property sold in the course of the revolutienary war, But such 


pendants; and while mobs arein movement through the country the 
most powerful will find that be can scarcely move from his own door. 
It is perfectly true, that as we stand at present, with our naval arsenals 
and dockyards nut half garrisoned, 5,000 men of all arms could not be 
put under arms, ifrequired, for any service whatever, without leaving 
standing without relief all employed on any duty, not excepting even 
the Guards over the palaces and the person of the sovereign. [calculate 
that adeclaration of war should probably find our own garrisons of the 
strength as follows, particularly considering that one of the most common 
accusations against this country is, that the practice bas been to com- 
mence reprisals at sea, simultaneously with a declaration of war, .the 
order for the first of which must have been issued before the last can have 


| been published. We ought to be with garrisons as followsat the moment 


war is declared :—Chaunel Islands [besides the militia of each well 
organized, trained, and disciplined] 10,000; Plymouta,10,000 ; Miliford 
Haven, 5000; Cork, 10,000; Portsmouth, 10,000; Dover, 10,000; 
Sheerness, Chatham, and the Thames, 103000. | suppose one-half of the 
regular force of the country would be stationed in ireland, which half 
wuuld give the garrison for Cork. The remainder must be supplied 
irom the half of the whole fotce at home stationed in Great Britain. The 
whole force employed at home in Great Britain aud Ireland would not 
afford a sufficient number of meu for the mere defence and occupation, 
on the breaking out of war, of the works constructed for the defence of 
er dockyards and naval arsenals, without leaving a single man dispos- 
able. 

The measure upon which I have earnestly entreated different adminis- 
tratious to decide, which is constitutional, and has been invariably adop- 
ted in time of peace for the last 80 years, is to raise, embody, organize, 
and discipline the militiaof the same numbers for each ofthe three 
kingdoms united as during the late war. This would give a mass of 
organized force amounting to about 150 000 men, which we might imme- 
diately set to work to discipline. This alone would enable us to estab- 
lish the strength of ourarmy. ‘This, with an augmentation of the force 
of the regular army, which would not cost £409,000, woald put the 
country ou its legs in respect to personal force, and 1 would engage for 


its defence old as[ am. Bat as we stand now, and if it be true that the 


exertions of the fleet alone are not suflicient to provide for our defences, 
we are not safe fur a week after the declaration of war. 

I am accasiomed io the cuousiderativa of these questions, and have 
examined and reconnoitred, over and over again, the whole coast from 
the North Foreland, by Dover, Folkstone, Beachy Head, Brighton, Arun- 
del, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth; and I say that, excepting imme- 
diately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot ou the coast at 
which infantry might not be thrown on shore, at any time of tide, with 
any wind andin any weather, and from which such body of infantry 
so thrown on shore would not find, within the distance of five miles, a 
road into the interior of the country through the cliffs, practicable for the 
march of a body of troops. That in that space of coast—that is, between 
the North Forelaud and Selsey Bill—there are not less than seyen small 
harbours or mouths of rivers, each without defence, of which an enemy, 
having landed his infantry ou the coast, might take possession, and there. 
in land his cavalry and artillery of all calibre, and establish himself and 
his communication with France. The nearest part of the coast to the 
Srp oe is undoubtedly the coast of Sussex, from the east and west 
side of Beachy Head and the Selsey Bill. There are not less then 15 
great roads leading from Brighton upon London, and the French army 
must be much altered indeed since the time at which I was better ac- 
quainted with it, ifthere are not now belonging to it forty chef d’etat 
major-generals capable of sitting dowa and ordering the march to the 
coast of 40,000 men, their embargation, with their horses aud artillery, at 
the several French ports on the coast; their disembarkation at named 
ports on the English coast, that of the artillery at named ports or meuths 
of rivers, and the assemblyjat named points of the several columns; and 
the march of each of these from stage to stage to London. Let any man 
examine our maps and road-books, consider of the matter, and judge for 
himself. 

I know of no mode of resistauce, much less of protection from this 
cnoges, excepting by an army in the fisld capable of meeting and con- 
tending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of fortification 
which experience in war and science can suggest. I shall be deemed 
fool-hardy in engaging for the defence of the empire with an army 
composed of such a force of militia. It may be go. { confess it, 1 
should infinitely prefer, and should feel more confidence in an army of 
regular troops. But J know that | shall nothave these. I may have the 
others; and. if an addition is made to the existing reguiar afimy~aliotted | 
for home defence ofa force which will cost £400,000 a year, there will | 
be a sufficient seripieed force in the field to enable him who should 
command to detend the coaniry. This is my view of our danger and re- | 
sources. I was aware that our magazines and arsenals were very inade- | 
quately supplied with ordnance and carriages, arms, stores of all denom- 
inations, andammunition. The deficiency has been occasioned in part 
by the sale of arms, and of various descriptions of ordnance stores, sinc2 





invading armies, including clothing and other equipments, payments of old 
repudiaied state debts due to individuals in war in the different countries 


an account cannot be made out against this country. No; bat I believe 
that the means of some demands would not be wanting. Are there ne 
claims for afleet at Toulon in 1793? None for debts left unpaid by British 
subjects in France, who escaped under cover of the invasion, in 1814, by 
the allied armies? Can any man pretend to limit the amount of the de- 
mands on account of the contributions de guerre ? 

Then look at the conditions of the treaties of Paris, 18141815. France 
having been in possession of nearly every capital in Europe, and having 
levied contributions ia each, and having had in its pessession or under 
its influence the wholeof Italy, Germany, and Poland, is reduced wo its 





territorial jimits as they stood in 1792. Do we suppose that we would 
be allowed to keep—could we advance a pretension to keep-—-more than 
the Islands composing the United Kingdom, ceding disgracefally the 
Channel Islands, on which an invader has never established himself since 
the Norman conquest ? 

Iam bordering upon seventy-seven years of age passed in henour. [ 
hope that the Almighty may protect me from being the witness of the 
tragedy which I cannut persuade my contemporaries to take measures te 
avert. Believe me ever yours sincerely, WELLINGTON. 





LOSS OF HER MAJESTY’S STEAM FRIGATE 
AVENGER, 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Paeha, just arri- 
ved trom Malta, reports the total loss of her Majesty’s steam frigate 
Avenger, on the Sorelle rocks, off the northern ccast of Africa. The 
Avenger had on board 270 persons, iacluding crew and supernumeraries ; 


ant and four men. The vessei was commanded by a son of Admiral 
Napier; and among the victims was Lieut. Marryat, son of Capt. Marryat. 
The Avenger left Gibreltar on the 17th of Dec., and was last seen on the 
morning of the 20:\h, from the mast head of the Pacha, on her outward 
passage to Malta. Returning home on the 25th, the Pacha was signalled 
by the Fcench war-steamer Lavosier ; and Capt. Olive, the commander, 
was informed that the Avenger had been wrecked on the evening of 
the 20th. 

The two steamers repaired in company to the scene of the disaster; 
but found only some stall portions of wreck floating about. It appears 
from a statement in the Malta Times, that when the Avenger struck, two 
boats were lowered, one containing Lieut. Rooke, the surgeon, the second 
master, and five seamen; but they were at once carried away from the 
ship; which they saw thrown upon her beam ends, the sea making a 
clean breach over her. The boat reached the coast of Africa at -Piserta, 
bat was swamped in the attempt to land; only five persons, including 
Lieut. Rooke, gaining the shore. By the aid of some friendly Arabs, they 
were enabled to reach Tunis; and the French authorities there lost no 
time in sending off the Lavoisier, which will pass te the north of the 
island of Galita, and ascertain if there be any of the survivors there. 
The Avenger was a first class steamer, of 1444 tons, -and 650 horse 

ower. ‘ 
. The Avenger was a new vessel, built on the design of the surveyor of 
the navy, at Devonport in i845. She was the best war steamer on the 
design of the late surveyor; any uncharitable expressions, therefore, pub- 
lished to connect the construction or the constructor of the vessel with 
her loss, are premature, in the absence of any details respecting the cause 
of the calamity. - 

Since the above was i 
from Lieutenant Rooke. 

TO LUCIUS CURTIS, REAR-ADMIRAL AND SENIOR OFFICER. 


Tunis, Friday, 8 a. u. 

Sir,—With sorrow I have to report to you the wreck of the steamer 
Avenger on a coral reef between the island of Galita and the main land ; 
the island bore about N. E, 10 or 12 miles, at the time the shi was run- 
ning under square yards and aiso under steam at the rate of eight or nine 
knows. She struck about 10 P. M., and in a few minutes was a wreck, 
her masts and funnel gone, she nearly on her beam ends, with the sea 
breaking over her. 

The captain and master were on the paddle-box at the time, the captain 
immediately giving the order “out boats,” she having struck so 
heavily as to convince everybody that the case was hopeless. The mas- 
ter had taken bearings of a cape on the African shore (I forgot the game) 
at 4 P. M. the same day, according to Mr. Betts, second master, who was 
with me ia the eatter, and whose watch it was at the time. Of the 
order ‘out boats,” J had run on deck, and seeing that not a moment must 
be lost, tried to get men te clear the two cutters away. 

I cast the gripes of the starboard one off, put the falls in their hands, 
and then, as I turned, fiading the gaaner, I got him to assist with some 
others in getting the port one down. I meant to get. both cutters under 
the lee of the ship, which had now swung broadside to the sea, and there 
wait to retider assistance as I could. Just as the boat I was in took the 


on type we have met with the following letter 





all of whom, it is feared, were drowned, with the exception of a lieuten- ' 
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neal 
water, the ay Schnee naam ends and some heavy seas broke over |HISTORY OF THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
the masts ving gone. : , 

eo close to her for one and a balf, when the wind and sea | i From Fraser's Magazine. : 

increasing, and our crew exhausted, I, with the opinion of the rest, The history of the Hampden straggle, in its rise and progress, may be 
thought the only course and the best would be to seek assistance, the wind | given thus :—In the year 1832, Dr. Hampden, formerly a fellow of Oriel 
being fair fo Galita. When near the island the wind shifted round, and , College, was appointed by the proper university authorities to preach the 
being obliged to keep before it, I then ran back towards the ship, but the | Bampton Lectures. Dr. Hampden was then a perfectly unknown man. 
wind still coming round I kept away for the Africarfshore; the wind and | He had been noticed in his college for retiring and studious habits, and, 
sea hed increased greatly, and I thought it impossible for the boat to live. | though shunning rather than seeking the soviety of his contemporaries, 
She had a close-reefed m'zen and we steered with oars, 1 beached her, | seems to have been personaliy acceptable to the few who enjoyed his 
there being little or no shelter. confidence. It was understood that he corresponded with Arnold, and 

She upset in the breakers, when four of us reached the shore, the others | took a lively interest in Blanco White, and that he read as mach of Ger. 
losing their lives in the attempt; we should have done the same, but an | man theology as’a not very extensive acquaintance with continental litera 
Arab herdsman saw our boat, and came down, took us to his house, | ture gave him the opportunity of reading. But though Arnold was at 

ave us milk, and a large fire. Next morning we started on foot for | that time measured, in Oxford, by a standard much below his merits, nei- 
eserta, distant about 35 miles, with our host as guide, travelling as long | ther he nor his correspondent were denounced as actual heretics ! and 
as we could walk, when, after a few hours’ rest, I prevailed on some | Blanco White being as yet regarded as a bright brand snatched from the 
Arabs to give us horses to Beserta. From there our cousul gave me 4} furnace at Rome, from that association likewise Hampden took no hurt. 
boat to Tunis, there being nothing there large enough to go to the ship in. | In a word, Dr. Hampden, in 1832, was about as obscure a person as ever 

We arrived at Tunis last night, at 12 P. M., when I immediately sent! received permission from the Board to ascend the University pulpit ; and 
for our consul, who came and began preparing two fel uccas for me ; there | more than this need not be stated in order to prove that his general repu- | 
being no steamer here. I called this morning on the Consul-General, | tation was as blank. 

Sir Thomas Reeves, who is forwarding my news in every way. The) Little being expected from such a lecturer, the attendance in St. Mary’ 
Bey of Tunis has placed at my dispcsal one of his brigs and gun boats, | was meagre; but scarcely had the ground been broken ere the indiffer 
— hope to be under weigh with them by2 P.M. The French Govs| ence merged into a warmer feeling. Dr. Hampden had chosen for the 
ernment steamer, which is hourly expected, will follow. Sabject of his discourses a consideration of the scholastic philosophy, as 

I shall search Galita, and go to the wreck. Horsemen will be sent! jt bears upon. or has relation to, Christian theology, or, as the titlepage 
along the Alrican coast, and you my rest assured, Sir, every thing possi- | of his book expresses it, Zhe Scholastic Philosophy considered in its reia- 
ble shall be done, although I do it more as a duty than thinking of saving | ¢ions to Christian Theo’ogy; and he handled ii in such a way as first to 
the men, for both wind and sea were very high on Tuesday. It I can} perplex, and then to shock and alarm, the more reflective portion of his 
hear or see nothing of the ship, 1 shall then proceed to Malta and give | audience. Dr. Hampden was not so much to blame for this as those 
farther particulars. 1 remain, Sir, FRANCIS ROOKE, First Lt. whom he looks upon in the light of personal enemies seem to aflirm. 

Her Majesty’s ship Avenger. | The subject was an unhappy one; dull, dry, aud leading necessarily to 

The names of those saved in the cutter :—Lieutenant Rooke, Mr | abstruse discussion; and if he lacked the genius that was required to 
Karkham, (gunner,) William Hill, (steward,) James Morley (boy.) lighten and shed some interest over iL> the fault was not his own, but 

Drowned—Dr. Steele, Mr. Betts (2d master,) Mr. Ayling: (master’s) nature's. Where alone he deserves ceusy ® is, for having suffered his 
assistant.) John Owen (seaman.) vanity to obscure his jadgment ; for vanity it was which urged him into 

—— a field which wiser men had left fallow,and his manner of tilling it has 
IRELAND produced a crop of difficulty and vexation to more than himself Dr. 
. “ - Hampden, witha moderate share of reading—a good deal of which 

The physical misfortunes of this afflicted country seem to be abating, | seems to have been at second-hand—undertook to do, in reference to 
but the w. etcheduess produced by the sway of evil passions appears to | Christianity, that which Cudworth, with a prodigious mass of learning, 
be still prevalent. Additional districts have been “ proclaimed” by the } did, but imperfectly, in reference to natural theology. He thought to 
Lord Lieutenant as within the operation of the new disarming law. | extract truth out of astatementof the innumerable errors with which 
The repealers are represented as very much at odds among themselves, | the writings of the schoolmen abound ; and getting perplexed and puz- 
with considerable difficulties in the financial department. The follow- | zled, delivered judgment in terms so obscure, that his auditors were left 
ing are extracts from a London paper of the 14th ult:— more than ever without a clue to guide them thruugh difficulties which 

Durty, Jan. 12. | he aloneseemed to them to have started. 

The Hon. Mra. Westenra received a threatening notice which, well Dr. Hampden preached bis Bampton Lectures in 1832. They were 
nigh had the etfect of adding another to the list of exiles. The charity very little noticed while in progress; and when, in 1833, he gave them, 
and benevolence of Mrs. Westenra would have rendered her absence a through the press, to the public, few University theologians considered it | 
serious loss to the poor. On Sunday, the parish priest, tle Rev. Mr. | worth while to dissect, none to controvert them. In the private circles 
Healy, addressed a vigorous exhortation to his flock, denouncing the | of common roomsand elsewhere you might, indeed, hear them spoke of 
general state of crime in the country, and especially the menace to Mr. | in terms rather of ridicule than ol heavy censure; bat even this species | 
Westeara. The farmers sympathized with their pastor, and in a fews | of criticism soon ceased, and ey and their author returned to their | 
minutes after prayers, 50/. were contributed to reward the discoverer. | Original obscurity. It seems, towever, that tney had met with a different 
An address was also presented by the vey. gentleman at the head of a | reception out of college circles, The late Lord Grenville read and ad. 
parochial deputation. we | mired them; and the Headship of St. Mary's Hall happening soon after- 

Stare or Tut Country.—The most striking feature, and it is no less | wards to fall vacant, lie, by virtue of his prerogative as Chancellor of the 

ainful than striking, is the progress of destitution apparent through the | University, appointed Dr. Hampden to fill it. Then, indeed, the feelings 
West and South. From Mayo the local journals brings us accounts of| of the senate were agitated. 
inquests upon not less than six bodies, in all of which the verdicts ran) The appointment was complained of as an injudicious one ; bat forasmuch 
“Died of destitution.” The Mayo Constitution states that six bullocks | gg jt involved no Church responsibility, in the proper sense of that term, 
had been houghed one night daring the last week on Mr. James Tuohy’-! aud was, moreover, absolute, no public demonstration of regret took 
remises, a large and wealthy farmer. The outrage would seem not to | place. 

ave arisen from distress, as, thouyh the animals were killed, the carcas |~ ‘~ims passed, and Dr. Hampden, holding aloof from the society of other 

es were left behind. : , . heads of houses, became, trom day to day, less personally popular in Ox~ 

For five days of the last week six corpses lay unburied at Ennistymo~/|f9-q/ As a pablic mau he never had the slightest influence. The High 
awaiting the Sabbath that a collection might be made to provide coffins | Church, or Paseyite party, as they have most improperly been called, 
for them, as the deceased either had no friends, or none who were) jogked with indifference upon one who refused to take a part iu the move-~ 
able to provide them with any. Some of those died of destitution. ment, out of which the 7J'racts for the Times proceeded ; while the Evans 

a gelicals, finding no agreement between his abstract views and theirs, and 

RECOGNITION OF PROTESTANTISM BY THE (no intercommunion with them in their religious associations, regarded him 
SULTAN with disfavour, and spoke of bim as @ mere Rationalist. Dr. Hampden aps 
C 7 inople. Dec. 15, 1847 pears to have been very little affected by these accidents. He continued 

. . sustantnep hang A Sonat | % correspond with Arnold, kept on confidential terms with Blanco White, 

The anoual festival of the Tarks, called Courbed Beirqm, fe Feast wal made the acquaintance of Chevalier Bunsen, wrote a pamphlet in favour | 
Sacrifices,” was made memorable this year by the issac of an imporia of ihe admission of Dissenters into the University, and became an object of | 
Order, constituting the Protestant subjects of the Empire into a separate 


‘ ; : . . interest to the late Lord Holland, and other philosophers of the same class. 
pgs ye saat wing 14 bed eae Fae hs pet sn ym padre It would have been well, both for him and the Church, bad the friendship 
ins. e believ t ; © 


: Iti tomary with the Government to reserve important of the noble Jord exlausted itself in complimentary letters and “agreeable | 
occasion. is customa 


measures for these festivals, either for the sake of honouring the festival 
with the publicatiun of them. or in case there should be an opposing 
party, that their clamours might be drowned in the gaiety and idlene 8 ou! 
the holidays. 























dinners ; but the genius of Whiggery had determined otherwise, and the } 
consequences in due time became apparent. 

The influence of Lord Holland in the Melbourne cabinet is too well 
known to require that we should make mention of it. He seems to 


i send you an early copy of this document, from which it will appear | oe — ea ets | pte and og me ad a ec 

- ; : ‘ % ee +s | to the Regius Professorship of Divinity, in 1856, lollowed, e nee 
soap ton hc imperial tod tae ea ge ger pha pang not stop to give any account of the consequences of this measure. It 
mo Ang This ic the firet time since the ees: Me that Protestant excited the utmost re gg og the University, and a —_ deal te 
subjects of the empire have been recognized as existing as a distinct | tment quietly: and when this failed, threats were held out of 
body. All those whom it immediately regards, have been brought to a callie me Mee wg Bows ; 

American missionaries; and in civil respects et : 

this is the'roward of the patient endurance of a few huudrede of persons| We really cannot understand why this letter course was not followed, 
against bitter persec«tions from their clergy. Orders similar to this have | | ; ie il : Fi but fi ip ont Ae Ste ential hib 
been forwarded at the same time, to the Pashas of Erzroom, Trebizond, a ae Seay Ss) Se Owes BS WEE, Ne aerate Were Cate 


‘ “sige nee ; ited against him inthe Bishops’ Court; but the University, taking the 
i von: tg fogreng es nah — Pashalicks there are question up, afier much hesitation passed a vote of ceusure in one of the 
roteatants, requ e . 


: + largest convocations that have ever been held; and deprived the King s 
i imi h Government, to acknow- 8 P Sat an ere 5 | 
Re tana. pareeyny atl Snadanuons taranene of La sega nae ng ee ee nS te — hab om 
civil liberty. For although some might be astonished that a Christian that the: woud dispense with cartilionten of seuaiines on his lectures 
nation could do otherwise than interfere, yet still 1t must be confessed that > tress eng for ination, and thes, divengh weed yours the King’s 
Raitforcnce in bi canse whore France, Revsia aod ‘Tarkey- algo, were | Reader of Divinity found himself without weight in the Church, and 
ainst her. And the personal zeal and active benevolence of the Rt. | '¢duced to the condition othe 5 Ae the first it bh of the world. 
on. Loid Cowley, the Ambassador, are worthy of all praise. For, not Are we writing in SP Osa t d these procecdings lai J rd fair and 

satisfied with watching that these Armenians should not be persecuted We think that Dr. Hampden “re grows ee or mee te | pe ‘d hia 
by their Patriarch, he went beyond any appeals that could have been — westsnent at oe ae oe ee ae diy —— * ne A ps hi i | 
made in their behalf, and obtained for them all the rights and privileges | !°wever regular in its formation, was confessedly incompetent, on higher 
of a separate community. It will always be a bright event in the history 











grounds, to take coguizance of so _— a ie. hed te oa majority, | 
. os - : A are of young masters of arts know about the philosophy or the literature on 
of his diplomacy—being a harbinger of good to all the millions of Tur, the middle ages? and how shall any he geen 4 of his ignorance of | 
ae , ' these heads, presume to deliver an opinion upon a book which enters 
Translation of a Royal Order obtained by the Right Hon. Lord Cowley, | critically and historically into a review of the influence which mediwva 
from the Sublime Porte, in favour of the Sultan’s Protestant subjects. philosophy exercised, at an important period, upon the development of | 
“ To His Excellency the Pasha, Superintendent of the City Taxes: Christian theology? Aud, granting that mor ot his four hundred | 
“‘ Whereas, the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Government profess. | ang seventy judges than we imagine had been competent to de- 
ing Protestantism, have experienced difficulty and embarrassment, from | cide on that baal what sort of judgment cvuld they arrive at 
not being hitherto under a separate and special jurisdiction, and ‘rom | without having, in the first instance, studied the obnoxious work, and 
the Patriarch and heads of the sects which they have left naturally not/ tried it by the sure test of Scripture and a reference to the Church’s re- 
being able to superintend their affairs, and ; ; . ,| cognized compends of faith? This, however, as is well known, not one 
“Whereas, it is in contravention to the supreme will of His Imperial} out of ten of them had done. With extracts culled out by others—not 
Majesty, our Gracious Lord and Benefactor, (may God increase him in always in a spirit of fairness, much less of liberality—they were familiar ; 
years and power!) animated as he is with feelings of deep interest and | for care was taken to circulate a pamphlet made up of such, through the 
clemency towards all classes of his subjects, that any of them should be | whole circle of convocation members; but of the contents ofthe volume 
subjected to grievances; and : 4 , itself, the vast majority were ignorant. Can a sentence pronounced on 
‘* Whereas, the aforesaid (Protestants) in conformity with the creed | 5y such grounds, and by such a tribunal, be justified ? Morally speak- 
professed by them, do form a separate community, ing, we do not thirk that it can; nor is it by any means clear to us, that 
“It is His ve Mujesty’s will and command, that for the sole} if appealed against and tested in a higher and better constituted court, 
Paid Pro of facilitating their affairs, and of securing the welfare of the | ihe decision could be mnintained. But the misfortune is, that it has ne- 
said Protestants, the administration thereof should be henceforward cvn-| yor been appealed against. Dr. Hampden has protested; indeed, in 1838, 
fided to your Excellency, together with the allotment of the taxes to} he entered into a correspondence with the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
which they are subjected by law; that you do keep a separate register | which nothing more can be said than that its issue left things pretty much 
of their births and deaths in the Department of the Comptrol, according | where it had found them. But he has never, as far as we know, peti- 
to the system observed with regard to the Latin Ragas ; that you do issue | tiened the Chancellor of the University for such atrial as might in its re- 
Passporis and Permits of Marriage; and that any person of established | gy}ts, whether favourable to him or otherwise, put the question of his 
character and good conduct, chosen by then to appear as their Agent at} orthodoxy for ever at rest. Aud now thatthe whole Church is disturbed 
the Porte for the transaction and settlement of their current affairs, be | he makes no proposal to submit his case to the decision even of the pri- 
duly appointed for that purpose. - mate! Bautwe are anticipating. 
“Such are the imperial cemmands, which you ae to obey to the| The point at which we have arrived in the history of Dr. Hampden’s 
letter ; : professional life exhibits a series of blunders ; grave, perhaps, but not 
“ But although passports and the allotment of taxes are placed under} irremediable, on all sides. The first may be laid to Dr. Hampden’s door 
special regulations which cannot be infringed, you will be careful that) inasmuch as he, with limited powers and a singUlar obscurity of diction, 
in pursuance of his Majesty’s desire, no assessments or taxes be exacted | selected for discussion in the University pulpit a subject which demands 
from the Protestants for Permits of Marriage and for Registrations—tha { the most extensive learning, as well as great clearness of ideas, ‘to deal 
every necessary assistance and facility be atlorded them for their currentt| with it at all. The second may, perhaps, be chargeable upon the Uni- 
affairs-—that no interference whatever be per mitted in their temporal or versity, which, if it really considered the Bampton lectures given to be 
spiritual concerns on the of the Patriarch, Monks or Prieste of other | heretical, ought not to have permitted a single term to elapse without 
sects, but that they be enabled to exercise the profession of their creed | censuring both them and the preacher. 
in security; and that they be not molested one iota, either in that ree-| Of the third, Lord Melbourne was undoubtedly guilty, when he forced 


other way whatever.” 8 + 
pect or in any y eeSeCHID, (Grand Vizier.) | *P0 the University of Oxford a Regiue Professor whom he knew to be 











; with him ou this and kindred questions. 


| break more heads than his own in the process. 


obnoxious to its rulers. But if Lord Melbourne did wrong, the wrong of 
the University was much greater. We are not aware of any law or cus- 
tom which authorises the convocation of the heads of houses so much as 
to remonstrate against the appointments of the Crown to any of the chairs 
which the Crownhasendowed. And if these authorities lack the power 
to stop such appointments, surely they must have been labouring under 
a positive hallucination when they lent themselves to a cabal, however 
ot up, out of the working of which public scandal, and nothing but scan. 
al, could arise. Still all these errors—not forgetting Dr. Hampden’s 
mistake in contenting himself, while under public censure, with pro-~ 
testing in a private capacity against it—might have been got over ; in= 
deed they were sinking fast into oblivion, and woald in a year or two 
have been forgotten. But, in an evil hour, the Queen’s Prime Minister 
took it into his head to revive them, and now where are we? Utterly 
stranded, completely and irrevocably blocked ; and this, too, by a pro- 
cess concerning which it is hard to say on which side, in the war of opin- 
ion, the grossest and must inexcusable blunders have been perpetrated. 
The first question which every sensible man in the empire puts to him- 
self, whatever may be the shade of his political opinions, is this,— What, in 
the name of common sense, could induce Lord John Russell to choose out 
Dr. Hampden from among the fifteen thousand clergymen of the Church of 
England, to be the new Bishop of Hereford ? Dr. Hampden is less than noe 
body. He is the representative of no party; he is the mouthpiece of no 
particular set of opinions ; indeed, he has laboured during the fast eleven 
years to convince the world, that they who accuse him of travelling, by 
ever so minute a shade, out of the beaten track. do him wrong. That he 
i i ‘uo Evadgeli- 


tas uul Succeeded in prvovlug lils cause illay judeed be luc: 


| cals, in spite of the strange part taken by the Record, distrust him to the 


full as much as the High Church party ; but the fact of their distrust in no 
egree alters his position. He denies that be has ever thought, or pretend- 
d to think, for himself ; he has no views of his own, and does not desire 
‘o take a lead in their dissemination. In like manner his claims, consider- 
ed asa private person, are nil. Family influence he has none; and his 
reputation as a scholar and a divine never would have been taken into ac: 
count at all had not accident floated it eleven years ago, to the service. 
What had Lord John Russell to with such a cipher as this? Had 
the nomination come from Lord Melbourne we might, perhaps, have 
accounted for it. Lord Melbourne first took Dr. Hampden up; and 9 
chivalrous determination to see him out of the reach of his detractors, 
might have induced that good-natured nobleman to set considerations 
of higher things at naught. But there was no such tie between Lord 
John Russell and the obnoxious Professor of Divinity. Can his lordship 
deliberately intend to strike a biow at the union between Church and 
State? Is he desirous of making a display of the helplessness of the 
former, under existing circumstances, whenever the latter shall feel dis. 
posed to exert the powers which the law has given it? We can- 

not bring ourselves to believe this ; and yet, disbelieving it, we are quite 
at a loss howto account for his proceedings. He has committed more than 
a fault; itisa blunder; Ana it has been the proximate cause of worse 
blunders iban itself, Of all the mistakes which a body of clergy ever 
committed, this pub/ic remonstrance against the exercise by the Crown 
of a right assured to it by law, seems to us to be the greatest. Do they 
expect tosucceed ? And if not, what is to follow ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We think that Lord John Russell de- 
serves the severest blame tor having proposed Dr. Hampden to the Queen, 
till he had assured himself that the elevation of a person 80 Very peculiar~ 
ly cireumstanced would not be distasieful to the heads of the Charch. 
We think, also, that the reply to the remonstrance of the thirteen bishops 
by no means extricates him from the difficulty It isa mere evasion of 
the truth, and a very ungenerous evasion too, to say,— ‘‘ Severel months 
betore [ named Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the see of Hereford, I 
signified my intention to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and did not 
receive from him any discouragement.” Several months before the date 
of Dr. Hampden’s nomination the see of Hereford was not vacant, nor 
was there any prospect of a vacancy; and as to the latter part of the 
sentence, what does it indicate? The Bishop of Exe'er has placed thie 
matter inso clear a point of view, that we must quote him :— 

“« My lord, your lordship wili, I am confident, p»rdon my inquiry (for 
the question is manifestly most important to the fair understanding of the 
merits of the case),—Did you ask his grace whether he thought Dr, 
Hampden a fit person to be recommended to a bishopric? If you did 
not ask his opinion, few persons will be at all surprised that he abstain- 
ed from giving it. 

“Your lordsbip better knows than I can presume to guess what are the 
relations between his grace and yourself—what your habits of consultation 
But this much I must say, that 
unless these relations be most intimate, these habits most woreserved, it 
would seem to be almost a matter f course, that our aged primate, one 
always distinguished ‘by his delicacy and reluctance to obtrude, without 
absolute necessity, the expression of any opinion adverse to the interests 


| of another—it would seen to me, I repeat, a matter of course, that his grace 


should forbear to tell vonr lordship that your intention of recommending 
Dr. Hampden at some period, which might never arrive during the con- 
Uuuuance of your lordship’s power of recommending, or duriog his own 
valuable life, would involve you in the difficulty of having named a person 
whose appointment would be regarded by the Church at large as am act 
eitber of wanton insult or of official recklessness beyond all precedent. 

“ After all, it is satisfactory to see, on the authority of your lordship’s 
own words, to how small dimensions the swelling statemeat at first 
made of this matter has at leugth dwindled. The story—which was put 
forth in a tone only not official, and circulated by those who spoke as on 
the authority of your lordship—that the Archbishop had ‘given ‘ bis 
cordial assent’ to Dr. Hampden’s appointment to the now vacant see of 
Hereford, turns out to be nothing more than that the Archbishop gave 
‘no discouragement,’ when, several months before the see of Hereford 
was vacant, you signified to his grace your intention of naming Dr. 
Hampden, at some time or other, to some Cldenele or other. 

“Aud the importance even of this intimation of the Archbishop's sup- 
posed ‘ assent’ to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, small as it is, sinks into 
absolute insignificance ; or, rather, is converted into something much 
more nearly resembling ‘ dissent,’—when it is stated, oa authority too 
respectable to admit of question, that your lordship actually received a 
letter from the Archbishop some days before that of the bishops, in 
which his grace apprised you of the ferment which the announcement of 
Dr. Hampden’s promotion was exciting in the Church, and of the 
certainty of legal steps being taken in order to defeat it.” 

He has built up a wail to break his own head against and will probably 
Bat are the remonstrant arch: 
deacons and parochial clergy, blameless ? Certainly not. If, indeed, they be 
prepared to go all lengths, the world will understand them. They are 
playing for one or other of two stakes. Either they seek to diminish the 
Crown’s prerogative—maintaining, nevertheless, the Church’s alliance with 
the State; or they are ready, in the event of the Crown’s firmness, to 
abrogate, in their own persons, the terms of this alliance and to carry as 
many of the other bishops and clergy with them as they can influence. 

Now, much as we shall deplore the elevation of Dr. Hampden to the 
episcopal bench, we do not hesitate to say, that we would rather see bim 
Archbishop of Canterbury than that either of these resulis should accrue. 





AVUUD. 


Office of Ordnance, Jan. 1. R. Reg, of Artillery—Brevet Maj R W Story te 
be Lt Col vice Dowse, dec; Sec Capt R F Handcock to be Capt vice 
Story ; First Lt F B Ward to be Sec Capt vice Handcock ; Sec Lt 8 P J 
Childers to be First Lt vice Ward. 

War-Office, Jan. 7.—44th Regt of Ft—Gent Cadet W T Baker, from 
the RI Mil Col to be Ens without p, v Strode app to 61st Ft. 58th Ft—Lt 
I R Cooper, to be Adjt vice M’Lerie, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
6ist Ft—J.t T P H Fitzmayer, to be Capt without pur vice Bligh, dec ; 
Ens R Greig to be Lt vice Fitzmayer; Eng J G M Strode from the 44th Ft 
be Ens vice Greig. 94th Ft—Ens 8 Sexton, from the 2d W I Regt to be 
Ens vice Farrington, app to the 98th Ft—LtJ A Street to be Capt with- 
out p, v Brevet Maj Grimes, dec; Ens C H Fresson to be Lt vy Street ; 
Ens D M Farrington, from 94th Ft, to be Ens v Fresson. 

2d W I Regt—R Greig, Gent to be Eas without pv Sexton app to the 
94th Ft. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt—Sec Lt C C Grantham to be First Lt without p v 
Drake, dec; Sec LtC E Kingsmill to be First Lt without p vy Grantham, 
whose appointment has been cancelled ; R 8 C Sillery, Gent tobe Sec Li 
v Kingsmili. 

Hospital Stag—E A Jenkin, Getnt to be Assist-Surg to the Forces. 

War Office Jan 14,—22d Ft—L F G H G Williams, from the 41st Ft, to 
be Lt v Hunt, who ex.—4lst Ft—Lt W Hunt, from the 22d Ft to be Lt 
v Williams who ex—75th Ft—Ens J Mason, to be Lt withoat pe Machen, 
dec ; Gent Oadet J R Turnbull, from the Rl Mil College to bé Bus viee 
Mason—Ist W I Reg—O G Stokes, Gent to be Ens by pur vice Searle 
promoted. 

Hospital Staf—N J ,Watson, Gent to be Assistant Surgeon to the 
Forces. Cy 
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1848. 
Unattached—Brevet 
Lt Col without par ; Brevet 
without par ; Lt J Nicholls, from the R 
without pur. — 
aury, Jaw. .3—The following promotions heve this day taken 
aa aent upon the death of Vice Admiral W Granger:— _ 
Vice Admiral of the White the Earl of Duadonald, G, C. B., to be Vice 
Admiral of the Red. ; 
Vice Admiral of the Blue T. Browne to be Vice Admiral of the White. 
Read Admiral of the Red Hon. F. W. Aylmer, C. B., to be Vice Admiral 


Blue. 1 
oor hisieal of the White M. A. N. De Stark to be Rear Admiral of the 


Lt Col JC Smith, from Maj h-p Unattached to be 
Maj L F Jones, from the 96th Ft tobe Maj 
Newfoundland Comp to be Capt 


9 idee of the Blae W. Ward to be Rear Admival of the White. 
Captain Hon. A. Jones to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. , 

Apiaatty, Jan. 7.—The following promotions have this day taken 
place, consequent upon the death of Rear Admiral Sir T. Ussher, C. B., 


.C. B. 

i Admiral of the Blue, Sir 8. J. B. Pechell, Bart.,C. B., K. C. H., to 
be Rear Admiral cf the White. 

Captaia P. J. Douglass to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. - 


Apmiratty, Jax. &--The following promotions have this day taken 
place, consequent upon the death of amiral Sic Robert Laurie, Bart. 

.C. H. 
ables of the Blue Sir Henry Heathcote, Knt., to be Admiral of the 

Waiie. 

Vice Admiral of the Red Sir Charles Adam, K. C. B., to be Admiral of 
the Blue. 

Vice Admiral of the White Sir William Parker, Bart.,G.C. B., to be 
Vice Admiral of the Red. } 
Vice Admiral of the Blue William Henry Brown Tremlett, to be Vice 

Admiral of the White. 

Rear Admiral of the Red Richard Thomas, to be Vice Admiral of the 

Blue. 

Rear Admiral of the White Arthur Lysaght, to be Rear Admiral of the 

Red. 

Rear Admiral of the Blue Robert Elliot, to be Rear Admiral of the White. 
Captain Barrington Reynolds, C. B., to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. 
————>—_— 
From the London Globe, January 14, evening. 

Euicration 10 British North Amertca.—There have been just 
presented to the Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, cer- 
tain papers relative to emigration to the British provinces in North 
America. They are incoutinuation .f similar official documents laid be- 
fore the Legislature in February and June, 1847, and extend over a period 
from the latter month to December. 

The Governor General of Canada, in a despatch to Earl Grey, reported 
on the 29th of October that an extensive tour through the province en- 
abled him to bear testimony to its steady and satisfactory progress and 
substantial prosperity ; butse added, that the disastrous consequences of 
the emigration of that year had been severely felt, and he urged on the 
British Government the necessity of makiog still farther and greater ad- 
vances to assist in meeting the emergency. 

To this suggestion the noble secretary tor the Colonies replicd that Le 
should reserve for future deliberation what portion of the expense in- 
curred ought to be borne by the Imperial Treasury, ana that if upon a 
full coasideration of all the circumstances of the case, it should appear 
that the grantalready made for this purpose was insufficient, her Ma- 
jesty’s government would be prepared to apply to Parliament for far- 
ther assistance; nor did they doubt that Parliament would be ready to 
vote such au addition to the sum already granted as might prove to be just- 
ly due to the province. 

The great bulk of the emigration agents’ letters, in the despatches 
represent tne emigrants, especially from Ireland, as arriving in a state of 
unparalleled destitution, starvation, and disease. During the quarter 
ending 30th of June, 1847, it appears that 31 vessels arrived at New 
Brunswick, the number of emigrants, male and femule, being 4,293, no 
less than 437 of whom died on board, in quarantine, or at the lazaretto 
after lending. There was a considerable increase of emigrants during 
the quarter euding September, 1847, the total number being 9,976, and 
the deaths amounting to 479. 


Court or Bankruptcy —Jnre Coats and Hilliard, American Merchants 
—Taese Bankrupts were American merchants,of Breadstreet, Cheap- 
side, and other places, and this was the meeting for the choice of assig- 
necs. The failure, including claims by the American creditors, amounts 
to about L.70,000, and to meet this sum it was understood that there 
was about L.6.000 worth of assets in this country, and about L.14,000, in 
America. Several proofs were tendered including one by Mr. Peabudy 


of L.8,000. Mr. Reed objected to this proof, on the ground that it re- 
quired iavestigation, and that he became possessed of certain securities 
under circumstances which would require tion Té&e lear: 


comunissioner ordered the proof to stand over. “Debis to the extent of 
about L.42,000 were proved during the day, and the assignees chosen 
were Mr. John Dillon, Mr. Twentyman, Mr. Browritt, and Mr. Baker, of 
the firm of Baker, Tucker and Co. 

An important meeting was held in Liverpool, yesterday, on the sub- 
ject of areduction of the duties now levied on tea. It was convened by 
the Mayor of the borough, T. B. Horsfall, Esq. Among the most influ- 


ential of the geutlemen who attended to advucate the reduction of the | regular army be made, which is now too weak for the ordinary duties of 


pres: ntimpost were Sir Thomas B. Birch, Baat., M.P., Wm. Brown, 
£eq.,M.P.: and Wasa. Rathbone, Esq., ever foremost in the promotion 
of every good and charitable work. Several speakers addressed the 
meeting in approval of an immediate and eflectwal r duction of the tea 
duties ; and veveral resolutions and a petition to Parliament, condem- 
natory of the impost, were agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 


In the manufacturing districts a gradual improvement seems to be going 
on. In Manchester on the 11th, out of 204 mills and menufactories, 109 
were working full time with only a portion of their full complements : 
51 were on short time, and 14 were entirely still, Of tho operatives, 


31,773 were working {ull time, and 7422 were entirely without employ- 
ment. 


Dr. Hampden was confirmed in his new dignity as Bishop of Here- 
ford in Bow Churep, London, on the 13th ol January, amidst a great 
<rowd of people, by whom he was loudly cheered. 


xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1091-2@ 110. 
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By the Acadia, Cunard steamer, we have our files to the 15th inst. 

The last throes of the late great commercial convulsion, are still felt at in- 
tervals, bringing with them additional failures. But these latter are few in 
number, compa.atively, and smallin pecuniary amount. Trade cannot be ex- 
pected to revive suddenly, but we see signs of returning animation even in 
the manufacturing districts; and as grain and provision hold tolerable prices, 
the farming interests are not very unduly oppressed. The chief distress lies 
in Ireland, where the hand of affliction has been most felt. 

The Revenue as made up to the 5th of January, exhibits an unfavourable 
aspect as was to be expected under such anentire paralysis of trade as is now 
existing. The grand fiscal resources of the kingdom spring from trade, and the 
More trade flourishes the more these streams swell and become productive. 
Like the rivulets that issue from the earth, they augment in proportion to the 
number of fertilizing showers which it pleases Providence to send for the pur- 
Pose. In commenting on these quarterly returns of the Revenue, party pa- 
Pers are apt to take party views of them, and hence we see the state ofthe na- 
“onal resources set forth more favorably in one journal than another. The 
following synopsis, however, may be relied on:— 


he Revenue tables, both for the year and quarter, present a formidable 
ue, of figures under the head of “decrease.” On the quarter, there 
(7s eee in Customs (400.0001.), Excise (360,000/.), and Stamps 
900’) ; the whole decrease on the quarter amounts to 1,155,000/. Oa 
790/00? the principal decrease occurs in Cusioms (295,000/.), Excise 
,000/.), Miscellaneous (130 000/,), China money (667,000/.), and 
— of Advances (500,000/.) ; the whole decrease on the year 
ounting to 2,217,000/. 


It is here shown that the whole decrease on the year just terminated, 
Compared with the Previous year, amounts to the sum of £2,217,000, or 
about eleven millions of dollars; but the previous year’s income was swel- 


led by the receipt of the last instalment from China, amounting to £667,000, 











or nearly one third of the entire deficiency. Still the customs and the ex- 
cise, the two greqt barometers of the national prosperity, show a falling 
off of £295,000 in one ease and £790,000 in the other. There is also a 
great loss ia the item of stamps, which marks the diminution of metcan- 
tile and trading transactions. The check in the Railroad expenditure of 
the last few months, is shown in the loss of £790,000 in the excise, as ex- 
cisable articles, such as beer, domestic spirits, soap, and a variety of other 
things in daily use, are mainly consumed by the masses, who spend in pre- 
cise ratio to their earnings. The same may be said of three great articles 
of the customs—tea, sugar, and tobacco. These are consumed in greater 
or less degree as the workingand middle classes are employed. Nothing, 
then, has occurred in the falling off of the national resources than might 
have been reasonably expeeted. But had the large sums which have been 
disbursed in constructing Railroads, been expended in Mexican and Greek 
loans, Spanish bonds and such like trumpery, a much heavier calamity 
would have befallen the country. The Railroad disbursements are expend. 
ed in the country, and the country has so far had the benefit of them. The 
| favourable state of the Revenue for the previous two or three years we 
have ascribed to Railroad expenditure, and not to Sir Robert Peel and his 
| free trade nostrums ; and we so expressed ourselves in this journal even 
when the landations of the, gicat political tergiversator were at their 


| 





height. 
| But be the government measures of Great Britain good or bad, wise or 
| unwise, the country could not have passed her present ordeal without vast 
| suffering. When we recollect that three great causes were in operation at 
the same time—viz., the exportation of the precious metals to buy foreign 
| food the great loan of eight millions for Ireland with other donations and 
expenditures; and the abstraction of so much capital for the Railroads— 
how can we be surprised at what has taken place? [s it not marvellous 
| that the consequences have not been severer? And, finally, could any na- 
tion on the face of the earth bave borne such ashock but England ? 

The subject of national defences has at last fally aroused the public 
mind. The Duke of Wellington’s letter to Sir John Burgoyne, an abstract 
of which we gave a short time ago, is published in full, and we to-day pre_ 
, Seat it in that form. All admit its truth, and good results will spring from 
the general conviction. Itis not, of course, pretended that any immediate 
danger threatens England; but is she safe in her present defenceless state, 
stould any sudden aggression be attempted by continental powers? That 
Railroads and steam navigation have augmented the aggressive powers of 
| warlike nations is certain; anJ it is equally true that France, more espe- 
| cially, has availed herself of those powers, and that England has not in the 
It is then simply contended that Great Britain should do, to 
,a certain extent, as her great rival is doing, as a matter of sheer necessity 
and self defence. France has a military force on foot—a standing army in 
fact—of 400,000 men. Half of these are at all times available for foreign 
war. The Railroads of France have been constructed, as we understand, 
with military views, and those recently finished will enable the government 
to concentrate a large force on the coast opposite to England in three days 
Forty or fifiy steamers could easily be collected in the French ports, and 
each taking on board a regiment and’a piece of field artillery, could in a 
few hours land on the shores of England forty or fifty thousand men and 
forty or fifty pieces of cannon. 

To meet these, England could not at this moment bring together 10,000 
men. Of the 140,000 men of which the British army consist. 30,000 are in 
Ireland, where they are needed; 20,000 in India, where they are also needed. 
Others are in Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, North America, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the [onian Islands. Now with the state of conti- 
nental feeling—the advanced age of Louis Pailippe—the enor mous aggres- 
sive power of France and her increased facility for military movements— 
is Great Britain in an invulnerable condition? Is she not bound, asa duty 





| same degree. 





the ultimate result.of any invasion we have no fears, for the British 
people would never suffer their soil to be permanently trudden by 
foreign invaders ; but it must be borne in mind that the expalsion of an 
ecuemy may not beso sudden as the invasion, for time must be allowed 
for an army to form. The English are not naturally a military people. 
They do not possess fire~arms, nor do the masses know the use of them , 
| and there 1s no militia. Eogland is an open country with good roads, and 
‘ therefore fayoarable for a well disciplined force to act ia. 

| ‘The Duke of Wellington then proposes that a small addition to the 


j 


‘the state; but he relies on the restoration of the old embodied militia, 
which was so efficient during the late war and which, if re~es-established, 
would give a defensive force of 150.000 men, almost equal ta regular 
‘troops. Fifty thousand might be embodied in the first instance, an these, 


posed points, would relieve the anxiety of the national mind. 
companies of 99 men each are to be immediately added to the Royal Ar» 
tillery thereby increasing the strength of that important arm nearly 2000 men. 


diminution of the number of outrages. The Lord Lieutenant seems deter- 
mined, Whig as he is,to do his duty. Another British Catholic peer, the 


Pulpit Denuuciations, Dr. McHale has replied to this letter also, besides 
volunteering two very unbecoming letters to Lord John Russell. All 
this reverend gentleman’s late epistles fall grievously short of what the 
world has a right to expect from the Archbishop of Tuam: 

The eelebrated Lord Cochrane, now the Earl of Dondonald, will 
receive the appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the West India and 
North American Station. 

Consols on the 14th, closed at 85 1-2. : 

The intelligence from the Continent is important. Besides the death 
of Madame Adelaide, the worthy and excellent sister of the king o 
France, we have intelligence of the surrender of Abd el Kader, the 
African Chief, to the French forces. He gave himself up voluntarily, 
after an heroic defeuce of his native soil for many years, stipulating only 
for a residence at Acre, or in Egypt. He has with his family arrived in 
France, but we regret to hear that some demur is made by the French 
Gove rnment to the proper fulfilment of the terms of his capitulation. 

We are rejoiced to see that the sublime Porte bas at length recognized 
a8 a distinct community its Protestant subjects, similar to the Armenians 
Greeks and others, and promised them the protection of the Turkish 
government in the free exercise of their religion ; and we are still more 
rejoiced to learn that this measure has been mainly brought about by 
the exertions of the British embassy at Constantinople. See extracts 
in this day’s paper. 

The accounts from Italy are not favourable. There has been a colli- 
sion at Milan, between the Austrian tro»ps and the people, in which 
several lives were lost. The cause of the affair, as related by the T'imes, 
is as follows:—The inhabitants, like those of Boston, who were opposed 
to the use of tea, determined to abstain from the use of tobacco, snuff, 
and lotteries, as these articles pay a considerable revenue to the Aus- 
trian government. Consequently no patriotic Milanese was seen smo- 
k ing, using snuff, or buying lottery tickets, and they moreover resolved 
that no other persons in Milan should partake of those enjoyments. 

To counteract this determination the Austrian authorities distributed 
cigars to the troops gratuitously, prcvided they perambulated the 
stree's of Milan and smoked them. This the soldiers readily agreed to do. 











she owes to herself, to put on some kind of armour of defence? Of; 


with the defences now constructing at Portsmouth, and many other ex- 
Twenty 


The operation of the Irish C oercion Bill is beginning to be felt in the 


Earl of Shrewsbury, has addressed the Irish Prelates on the subject of 
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but the accomplishment of the feat led to an attack from the patriotic 
and indignant citizens; the soldiers used their side arms in defending 
themselves, and the loss of life mentioned ensued. 

Pope Pius IX is beset with difficulties. He is oppressed with Aus- 
tria on one side, and the ardent reformers on the other ; and fears are 
entertained that His Holiness will be obliged to abandon, or at any rate 
restrain, his /iberalism. The following letter from Rome, dated 3d Jan. 
looks ominous.— 


‘* We have had ascene like those that marked the last years of the 
reign of Louis XVI, in Paris. The mob, headed by Cicerawack, brought 
up on the first dayof the year a long demand of rights and concessions, 
resembling, in wild incoherency, the five points of your O'Connorite 
charter. The civic guard, to the number of 9000 men, was called oat to 
meeta supposed popular insurrection at the gates of the Quirinal. The 
doors were barred, and the rain dispersed the crowd. Meantime the 
senator (mayor), Prince Corsini, went through the streets haranguing the 
mob. He told them that the Pops, whom he had just seen, had said, + Io 
son con popolo o per popolo.’ A mob gathered round the clab of the Qir- 
colo Romano, from the wlecay of which the senator addressed the 
ple. Silenzio! bawled out a brawny fellow, andall were silent. ‘Tell 
the Pope,’ said he. ‘ that the people are for kim and wtih him alone, and 
that if he listens to the scoundrels round him [dirbanti], if he does not 
send them to the right a bout, this plaything [drawing out his Roman 
blade) will do the business.” [Immense shouts followed, and they all 
ultimately dispersed, on the promise thatthe Pope would drive through 
the Corso pabticly, which he has just done, amid clamour of applause. 








Sugar Rates.—It is clear that some relief for the West Indies is in con 
templation. The Times, the great organ of free trade,has written 
two or three articles to prove that the British West India sugar islands 
) shéuld be excepted from the category of free trade. It is a pity 
the great “leading journal” did aot find this out before so much 
ruin was brought upon these devoted colo ies. We suppose that 
the J'imes, as well as Sir Robert Peei, and “‘ the man of unadorned elo. 
quence,” will bye and bye discover that free trade in grain will be as 
disastrous to British interests in Canada as that of sugar in the West 
Indies. The suppression of the slave trade, by blockading the African 
ports is now admitted to be a hopeless task, and that the treasure and 
lives expended in the attempt is an absurd waste of the national wealth 
and of human life. In the course of the present session then, we may 
look for a measure, brought forward by the cabinet, having for its object 
| the relief of the West Indies, either by employing the African squadron 
in transporting free labourers, or withdrawing that squadron, and ex- 
pending its present cost on protective duties. Something will certainly 
be done, for al! parties now see the necessity of it, and the people have 
at last their eyes open to the follies so long pursued by “ king Stephen” 
of the Colonial office, Fowell Buxton, and the Exeter Hall fanatics, 
There is a scorching article on these gentry in the number of the Quar- 
terly Review just issued, a portion of which we shall give next week. 
It is no satisfaction to us to see all our predictions of the last fifteen years 
verified, since the country isso great a sufferer; we only regret that some 
of the leaders of public opinion as well as the Colonial office, did not seek 
better information, even if it had been obtained from so humble a source 
as the New York Albion. 








Dr. Hampden.—We have given extracts from an article in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazinc in relation to this controversy, and the reader will not fail to re- 
mark how fully the writer of the article coincides with us in reference to the 
foolish hardihood of Lord John Russell in making this unpopular appoint- 
/ment. Nothing can be nore untrue than to say that the opposition to Dr. 
; Hampden springs from what is called Puseyism, for the same objection to 
Dr. Hampden’s, principles were urged in 1836 when the whig ministry of 
that day gave him the appointment of Regius Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
tord—a period when the term and even the party denominated Puseyite 
| wereunknown. But Dc. Hampden has published, tardily enough, his con- 
He should have done so sooner, and not have declared up 
to the 9th of December last, that “he had nothing to retract or explain.” 
We are, however, willing that he should have the full benefit of his explana- 
tion, be it eomplete or incomplete—sincere or insincere. 

The fullowing intelligence indicates that all is aot settled yet: 


Dr. Hamppen-—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 14th inst., Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly obtained arule toshow cause why a mandamus should 
not issue, directed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to @r. Burnaby, 
his vicar-general, commanding them to allow the Rev. Mr. Overbury 
and two other beneficed clergymen, to be heard in opposition to the cot- 
firmation of the bishop elect of Hereford, and to determine on such op- 
position. The learned gentleman went at great length into the canon and 
common law, in order to show that the court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, held for the purpose of confirming the bishop elect, was bound to 
hear all persons who, according to the ewe of law, and in obedience to 
the citation and proclamation calling upon all persons who had any oppo- 
sition to offerto come forward, and they should be heard, did so come 
forward prepared to prove the unsoundness “ in doctrine and teaching” 
of such bishop elect. Sir F. Kelly also quoted authorities to show that 
the proper course, ander the circumstances, was, that the Court of 
Queen's Bench should issue a mandamus to the court below, asin a cause 
where such court had refused to hear some of the parties in the suit, and 
it remained therefore undetermined. The court granted the rule, without 
expressing any opinion on the matter. 





| fession of faith. 
| 





Epnear A. Pox’s Lecture on the Universe was attended oy a select, 
but highly appreciative audience, that remained attentive and interested 
for nearly three hours, under the Lecturer’s powerfal, able, and profound 
analytical exp%sition of his pwculiar theory, on the origin, creation, und 
‘iual destiny of the Universe. 

We cannot, in our necessarily brief notice, give even a faint synopsis of 
Mr. Poe’s Lecture ; we understand that it will shortly be published, and 
have no doubt but that it will meet with an extensive circulation. We 
) could not butbe impressed, with the conviction, that Mr. Poe would suc~ 
ceed in attracting numerous audiences, were he to select abstruse and mes 
taphisical subjects. Hisdelivery alone, although a minor accomplishment 
in a lecturer, is so pure, finished and chaste in its style—that ona popular 
subject he could not fail (o attract audiences, especially with his acute 
powers of reasoning and his keenness of analytical perceptions. 


Professor Wines’ Lectures on the Hebrew Polity and Laws, at the 
University, have arrested the attention of alarge portion of the intel- 
lectual and intelligent of the community. The Professor has been in- 
duced to reduce the price of tickets for the concluding series of the 
course, thus placing these instractive and able lectures within the 
reach of all who may feel a desire to hear them. 

Mr Lyxve.—This gentleman is giving his second course of Musica, 
Illustrations of Shakspeare at the Stuyvesant Institute with undiminished 
eclat. The course will be completed next week. Tuesday and Friday 
Eveniags are appropriated for the concluding series of the course. 


New Works. 


History of the Girondists.—By Lamartine, Vol 2. Published by Har 
per and Brothers, New York. The Harpers have issued the 2d vo- 
lume of Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, in the same style of ex- 
cellence which marked their issue of the lst volume. The work itself 
has become so popular that we are spared any eulogy: For graphic 
ife-like pictures of the leading actors in that bloody drama, the French 
Revolution, it stands perhaps unrivalled. The present volume brings 
the reader into the very heart of the “ reign of terror,” se prelific is 
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its incidents. rivalling indeed the horcors of the most extravagant details 
of fancy. The hitherto unpublished so irces t> which the author has had 
access in writing this bistory, and which he has so largely availed himeelf 
of, imhis nargative, gives to this history a superiority over any similar 
work before published on the eventful period it describes. 

The London Lancet.—New American Series.—No. 1. Vol. 7th. Pub- 
lished by Burgess, Stringer and Co. We have received from the pub- 
lishers the first number of the 8th volume of this invaluable medical 
journal. The present number is unusually rich in its detail of surgical 
operations, performed by the aid of the newly invented use of chlore 
form. 

Wallace the Hero of Scotland. By Gabriel Alexander. Burgess, 
Btringer and Co. Messrs. Burgess, Stringer and Co., have published this 
strikingly interesting tale, founded on the history and exploits of the great 
Scottish hero. The work has been exceedingly popular in England, 
and will doubtless meet with extensive circulation in this country, There 
are thirty, eight spirited wood engravings illustrating particular scenes in 
the tale, which are admirably executed. 

James the Second, or the Revolution of 1688.—An Historical Romance, 
By A. Harrison Ainsworth. Published by Burgess Stringer & Co.—Ains- 
worth is among the most popular writers of fiction of the day. We con 
sider the present work to be one of his best. It is less diffuse in the 
narrative, and the sketches of characters famous in the period when the 
story is laid, are drawn with great care and fidelity. A deeply interesting 
plot is worked up with the authenticated historical incidents which lends 
additional interest to the work. 

The Children of the Phalanstery.—By F.Cantagrel. Published by Wm. 
H. Graham, New York.—In the form of a dialogue on education, the 
reader is presented with a full and familiar exposition of the plans of the 
celebrated Fourier on the subject of education to be adopted under his 
system, The work will be found interesting from its novel and peculiar. 
views, and will be very acceptable to that portion of the reading public 
who are disciples of this modern reform. 

We have received from the agents in this city, Messrs Burgess, Strin- 
ger & Co, the 4th part of the cheap London Edition of the works of Wm. 
Hogarth, There is no falling off in the execut ion of the engravings. The 
price of each part is 25 cents. 
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Opera. 


Astor Prace Opera Hovse,—There wes much excitement raised 
among the visitors and subscribers of this establishment in anticipation 
of the debut of Signora Caterina Barili in Patti, of whom so mach praise 
has been privately circulated. The result of this anticipation proves, in 
a measure, the folly of praise in advance, unless the subject be great be- 
yond the possibility of cavil. 

Bellini’s Opera Seria, J Capuletti e Montecchi, was chosen for the de- 
bat, Signora Patti taking the part of Giulietta. On the first night, the 
house was crowded, but on the second night the house was all bu tempty 
The people will judge fur themselves and their fiat is final, 

The plot of the Opera it will not be necossary to detail, as it follows, 
pretty closely the principal features of the play, the most thrilling inci- 
dents being preserved, while to be sure some of the underplot has been 
altered to suit the purposes of the Dramatist or Masician. As much has 
been made of the plot, we believe, as could possibly be made, but still 
the situations have net enough decided character to make them intensely 

interesting. 

The music is ofa sadand sombre character, with no melody that we 
can now call to mind, likely to dwell upon the public ear. There are 
of course many pleasing motivos and some airs of pensive and passionate 
tenderness, with two or three pretty choruses, still we cannot but deem 
it inferior to many of Bellini’s other works. In this Opera he has be- 
stowed much care upon the Orchestra; there is a great deal of brilliant 
instrumentation, indeed in many parts the instrumental partition is the 
predominant feature. Several beautiful Solos for the instruments occur, 
and we feel much pleasure in complimenting the performers on the 
clarionet and violoncello, on the tasteful and feeling manner in which their 
respective Solos were performed. 

The orchestra@generally was excellent, with the exception which we have 
frequently mentioned, that it played too loud in the vocal solos and duetts. 
This is by no means an unimportant fault, for besides overpowering that 
which is intended to be heard, it taxes the physique of the singer, who has 
to pat forth every exertion to contend against trumpets, trombones, &c. 

Signora Patti has a fine figure, an intelligent countenance, and an easy 
and lady-like bearing. Her voice is a contralto of sufficient compass and 
of fine quality, although it is now but a shadow of what it has been. In 
mousic which does not require much power, Signora Patti could maintain 
her reputation with ease and credit to herself, but in such a role as Romeo, 
where violence and passion are expressed throughout, with but little re- 
pose intervening, the inequalities which time has made upon her fine or- 
gan are brought too prominently forward in spite of all her fine artistic 
efforts to cover them up. Her education has’ evidently been thorough; 
she studied in a good Italian school, and there is an air of finish in the 
close of her cadences, and in the smaller but essential ornaments, which 
proves conclusively that she is an artiste of fine powers, and possesses a 
thorough appreciation of her art. 

As an actress she is graceful, energetic and passionate; easy in her 
bearing and unrestrained in her motions. She acts up to the part always, 
for she seems to aim at a thorough embodiment of the character. 

With such qualifications as we have awarded her, our readers wil! na- 
turally ask, “ how could the disappointment have arisen ?” The disappoint- 
ment arises from causes over which the singer has no control. Her voice 
has feiled her generally throughout the compass; it seems always nearly 
breaking upon the upper notes, which are rarely reached quite in tune. 
The scale is unequal, one set of notes is good, another bad, so that no re- 
liance can be had on the point of equality. This defect, a natural one to 
be sure—gives an appearance of labour, and makes the art more visible 
than necessary; thus the aré is turned from its intended application, and 
instead of being used to beautify and adorn, it is sacrificed to concealing 
or covering up defects of nature. 

This we believe to be a trae definition of Signora Patti’s powers, as 
displayed in the character of Romeo. There were many points of great 
iudividual excellence, and pastages of considerable power, particularly in 
the recitatives and in two or three of ner cadenzas of force, but on the 
whole, the performance was unequal from the causes which we have sta- 


We hope to hear her again in a character where she will be more at her 
ease. 

The Giulietta of Signorina Barili was, on the whole, a better perfor- 
mance than £ivira, the character which she appeared in previously. She 
acted with more spirit, and if she was not quite the passionate Giulietta, 
she came much nearer to natare than usual; but there is a frigidity about 
her maaner, that will not admit of any approach 10 passionate abandon, 
withdat-which.no powerful effects can be produced. 

In-her singing the vicious mannerisms which we remarked in the last 
notice of this young lady, are still observed. What has caused her so sud- 
denlpand so-entirely: to change her style, we are ata loss to imagine. 
We can only say that we regret it deeply, and hope that, on reflection, she 

. 


may return to that purity of style which used to be the chief charm of her 
performances. 

Signor Bailini sang ery well; his voice is exceedingly sweet in quality, 
and his execution is rapid and neat, much more so than we usually find in 
our modern tenors. He seems to be fist losing the restraint which rea - 
dered his acting so angular and faltering. 

Signor Rosi had but little to do, but he well sustained his rapidly increas- 
ing reputation. 

The scenery was extremely beautiful; the evening scene was really ex- 
quisitely conceived and executed. The arrangement of the scene repre- 
senting the palazzo of the Capuletti, was remarkably effective, and was 
highly creditable to the Stage Manager. 

The costumes, too, were very magnificent; the rich knightly armour, and 
the splendid court dresses, made quite a dazzling appearance. 

The Opera was put upon the stage in a manner worthy of all praise. 

Lucrezia Borgia has again assumed its highly successful career, and the 
House is crowded in consequence. 

We understand that the next Opera to be produced will be Donizetti’s 
Opera, Gemmi-di Vergi, which will be brought out with the same care and 
liberality which rendered the previous Opera so attractive. 


« 
Che Drama. 

Park TueatTre.— Messrs. Sands, Lent & Co., will terminate their very 
successful season, on the 14th inst., and the Theatre will re-open on the 
28th, for regular Dramatic performances. As it is not the policy of the 
Park management to announce their movements in advance, we are not 
prepared to say what is the nature of the attractions prepared for the 
coming Spring season. It seems, however, generally understood tha, 
Mr. Macready is about visiting us again, and in his own pecaiiar line, he 
is doubtless the surest card the management could engage. Mr. Macready 
contemplates a speedy retirement from tho stage, previous to which he 
has determined to make a farewell visit to the United States, to take 
leave of his numeroas friends and admirers in this country. He will be 
warmly welcomed by every true lover of the drama. 

Broapway THEeaTReE.—We are glad to see that this elegant and com. 
modious Theatre is receiving its full share of pablic patronage. At its 
present mod :rate prices, it attracts a very large portion of the theatre- 
going community, who are governed in their amusements by the econo- 





mical rate at which such amusements can be obtained. The andiences 
are exceedingly respectable, and the performances are certainly given in 


admission. 

The Wallacks have been playing successfully to full houses, excepting 
perhaps on Tuesday and Wednesday, when, owing to the indisposition o! 
Mr. Wallack, a slight falling off in the attendance was perceptible. 


The King of the Commons has been produced with great success, 
The play, a8 a whole, was tolerably well cast, and the acting of Mr. 
Wallack iu tre hero, King James, is decidedly the most perfect specimen 
of his abilities we have seen in New York. He has seized on all the 
strong points, so dramatically introduced by the author. The fitful way. 
ward bursts of passion, the touches of noble hearted frankness, the gushes 
of deep feeling, and the opposite characteristics of the double character 
James assumes, are all given with true artistic elfect. 

There is less ofthat inequality we have to deprecate in his gen- 
eral acting, and he embodies and carries out the conceptions he 
bas formed, with greater ease and finish, than is observable in his 
Shakspearian characters. He was loudiy applauded throughout the play 
and received the unanimous call of the House at its completion. Frede- 
rick gave a very judicious, and occasiorally a spirited representation of 
Malcolm Young, and Mr. Stark, who has lately joined the company added 
materially tohis reputation, by his very able acting in Adam Weir. Wa 
have before cautioned Mr. Stark against his besetting sing of whining. 
Not only does he use the ¢remolo, ia passages of strong feeling, but any 
language app-¢oaching to a sentiment is delivered in the same tone. It ts 
false in taste, and untrue to the rules of his art, and to the higher princi- 
ples of nature, whi. h after, all, are the oaly true guides for the actor. The 
comic characters were well represented by Messrs. Hadaway and Lesier. 
We missed perhaps the complete fatuity and imbecile senility of Laird 
Small, in Mr. Hadaway’s performance. But it was a highly amusing 
sketch, and pleased the audience mightily. Mr. Lester was an admira 
ble Mungo. His confusion and terror in the last scene particularly so. 

Mrs. Wallack gave a very chaste and pleasing picture of Madelaine— 
but the part is unworthy of her powers, and is indeed uusuited to her 
peculiar style of acting. 

On Monday evening Richard IIT was revived with great splendour, in 





fact it was an attempt at imitation of the splerdidliy illustrated Richard as 


produced by the Keans atthe Park. Of course, it provoked com pari- 
sons and we, must in jastice add, not at all favourable to the Broadway re- 
presentation; although the-ecenery in part is good and appropriate, and 


' sical design in the whole—an absence of that perfection in the groupings, 
evolutions and general effects, which so prominently charecterized the 
same performance at the Park. 

Mr. Wallack has adopted a new version of Richard, that is, he has en- 
grafted upon the text of Cibber, much of the original language of Shaks 
peare. This dove-tailing of the original to Cibber’s long established 
acting version, had a humorous effect upon the audience on Monday 
night. They came to see their old stereotyped Richard, and sat gasping 
with wonder, to hear language introduced, which to a large portion of 
them, must have sounded like some new fangled innovation. Even to 
those familiar with the original Richard, the general effect of the strong 
points, was marred by the change in the phraseology, or by the intro. 
duction of the new matter, which certainly detracts from the dramatical] 
constructed and epigrammatic terseness of Cibbe.’s version. We think 
Mr. Wallack has erred. He should have givea the original version as it 
stands, or Cibber according to long established stage usage. 

We do not feel inclined to criticise too closely Mr. Wallack’s per- 
formance of Richard on Monday night; we understand that he was 
labouring under severe indisposition. Yet we saw enough of his general 
conception, to be at issue with him on the subject He has adopted the 
heroic reading of Richard, which, however it may be true to history, 
is certainly not in accordance with Shakspeare’s portraiture. This and 
the strong Melodramatic cast of the performance struck us as being not the 
Richard of the author. There was, however, evidence of close study 
observ able in all his readings. He dressedthe character admirably cor. 
rect, excepting the style of the hair—long straight hair was the fashion 
of the period, and the credited portrait of Richard at Hampton Court, 
establishes the fact. The crown, too, was not of the fashion of the times 
Charles Kean wore the é¢rue crown, as it appears in an illominated man- 
uscript, detailing Richard’s coronation, and which was copied by Horace 
Walpole, into his ‘* Histuric Doubts.” Mrs, Wallack appeared to great 
advantage in the Queen, her parting with the chi.dren was a thrilling 
piece of tragic acting, and drew forth loud applause. Miss Fanay Wal- 
lack made an interesting Lady Anne, and Mrs. Winstanly was quite a 
Tragedy Queen of the old school, in the aged Duchess of Goucester. We 
were much pleased with the spirited and playful stylein which Miss Chap- 
man gave to the Duke of York. She is a talented little creature. The re- 
maining characters were respectably supported by Messrs Frederick, 
Stark, MeDouali, Kingsly. But it is a severe tax both on Mr. Lester and 
his audience, to entrust Richard to this gentleman. We saw the School of 
Scandal on Wednesday, with Mr. W. Chapman as Sir Peter and Mrs 
Wallack as Lady Teazle, but really spare both our readers and the com- 
pany any attempt at criticism upon the performance, it was really 
unworthy of the theatre; imperfect rendering of the text, stage, 
wait, listlessness in the performances with a few exceptions, and a total 
absence of that keeping the magnificent composition requires. It was 
really an ingenious exhibition, to represent the School for Scandal di- 
verted of its brilliant pomt and sparkling wit. We must except Mrs. 
Wallack from this sweeping censure. Her Lady Teazle is a finely con- 
ceived embodiment. Her scenes with Sir Peter,and the famous Screen 
scene in particular, were beautifully rendered. Indeed these scenes, 
were all played better than the other portions of the play. Mr. Vache 
too deserves the warmest praise, he actually stood out in bold relief, 
in his excellent Sir Oliver. 

_On Monday Werner is to be revived ; we suppose it is the version, 
originally prodzeed in this city, by Charles Church, Esq., when Mr. 
Barry, ‘at’ the Park, played Werner and was the first representative of 





a style even more than commensurate with the reduced prices of 


the dresses are all glittering and rich,—but there is a want of correct clas 





the character on the stage. This is the same ees A adopted be 
Mr Macready, when he produced it on the London boards. 


Bowery Tueatae,—Mr. Barry’s Battle of Mexico has revived the 
taste for Military spectacle at this House, and the Siege of Monierey, and 
“ The Revolution of 76,” have 'een produced during the week, much 
to the satisfaction of the uuuience here, and have proved equally 
valuable to the Manager, for they have filled his House nightly. That 
sterling comedian, Jim Crow Rice, commences an engagement at this 
House on Monday next. 





Otympic Tueatre.—The benefits at this House are still the great 
| attractions. Miss Roberts and Miss Philips have both met with su bstan- 
| tial proofs of the regard their professional talentsare held in by the 
frequenters. Mitchell very gallantly aids the Ladies of his establishment 
}on these occasions, and is warmly welcomed by his now obedieat and 
well behaved friends of the Pit. The Manager must have a large collec- 
tion of novelties on hand, ready for production, and we suppose his spring 
campaign will open unusually rich in novelties and attractions, 





EW YORK AND LIVERPVUOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the severaj 

Lines of Packets between New York and « verpool have arranged for their sailing 
fiom each pori on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist, and 26th of every month; the ships to 
suc eed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York From Liverpool 
New World Knight July 6, Nov6é, Mar 6 ; Aug 2i, Dec 2'. Apr 2t 
John R Skiddy Luce il li 11 2> 26 26. 
¥idelia Yeaton 16 16 16} Sept! Jan 1 May l. 
Houtinguer Buisiey 21 21 21 6 6 6. 
Roscius Moore 2 26 3 ll lt il. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augi Decl April 16 16 16. 
Ashburten Howland 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
West Point A'len ll ll 11} 26 26 , 
Yorkshire Farber 16 ié 16| Oct 1 Feb 1 June I. 
Liverpool Blethen 21 2l 21 6 6 . 
Siddons Cobb 26 23 26 ll 11 il. 
Colum»ia Cropper Septl1 Jan 1 May 1 16 16 16. 
Patrick Heory Delano 6 6 6 21 21 21 
Waterloo Allen ll ll IL} 26 26 26. 
New York Bryer 16 16 16 Nov 1 Mar 1 Jalyl. 
Queen of the W. Hallett 21 21 21 | 6 6 6. 
Sheridan Cornish 2b 26 26 | il 1 li. 
Montezuma Lowber Oct 1 Febil June! 16 16 16, 
Henry Slay Nye 6 6 6 | 2 21 21. 
Richard Alsop Smith il il 11 26 26 - 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16 | Dec 1 Apr 1 Augl 
Constitution Britton 21 21 21 | 6 6 5. 
Garrick Hunt 2o 26 26 | 1 il IL. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi! Mari July 1 | 16 16 16. 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 


experience. Their cabin accommodations are all thar can be desired in point of com- 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of we 
best kind. Punctuatity in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpeol........ eoeccceces $110. 
“ ‘ PT PUN s «csc snae cnorene £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C, H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 


BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J: SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashbur on. Henry Clav, and New World, 
GRIN ELL, MINTURN & Go N.¥ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool. Hottinguer, and Constitution, 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 


jul 81 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New York. 





22 JOHN STREE T. . ’ 
OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICKS.—The attention 
of purchasers is called to the New Stock of Indian Rubber Goocs, embracing as great 





a variety as can be found in the city, among which are the (ollowing :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen's do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ Westers 


Capes with Sleeves 
Gloves and Mit.ens 
Steam Tracking 


L. te Preservers. 

Horse Covers 

Camp Blankets 

, - Machine Belting, &c., &e. 

_ Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua- 

lity. Also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail 

SAMUEL BROOKS, 

Avent for the Manufacturers, 22 Jehn Sireet. 

as BRITISH AND NORTH AMKRICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
_ tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, ealling at 

Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. , 


j5sm 














Capt 
America C. H. EB. JudBins | Niagara........cccscscccccccccccccsed N ‘pre 
Europ --E G. Lou | Canada.... 
BEIDOTBIR, 0p ccveccvocccovec+scess A, Shannon | Cambria... f 
Britannia,.....ceceeecececseee W. J.C. Lan: aledonia....... 
Acadia,..Capi. J. Stone. 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—‘ireep on Starboard 
Bow—Ked on Port Bow. 
Acadia.......+. Capt. Stone..........005 from Boston........ Saturday, 12th Feb. 
Hibernia,....Capt. Shanuon.......... trom New York....... Saturday, 26th Feb 
A steamship frou New York, March 25:h. #' rom Bosioa, llth March. 
Passage Money $120. 
Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a toa 
Measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on board, 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 
For Freight or Passage, apply tu E. CUNARD, Jr 
33 Broadway. 


ts & Cheapest and best place in the City to get your Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters, is at 

JONES'S, 4 Ann street, near the Museum. You can get there as good boots for 
$4 50, as can be purchased elsewhere for $7. Quite a saving. He also sells a first rate 
boot at $3 50, which is usually sold tor 85. Double soled Waterproof Boots at $4 50, 
$5, and $6. JONES has the true system of doing business ;—light expeases ani small 
profits. All goods purchased at 4 Asn street, are warranted to give entire satisfac- 
ion. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Cornhill, London; 

ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL—££E00,000 or $3,000,000 





xyauine been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the followiag 
advaniages to residents oj the United States, viz : 

The security of a large realised and invested Capital of a Company in existence ap- 
wards of a quarter of a century. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full vaiue given for policies when disco: tinued. 

On Insurances ior the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as a luan at 5 per cent interest, and \ben to be 
paid, or remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, Military, and special Risks of all kinds on payment of a 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 

TRUSTEES. 
John Cox,Esq., 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Alexander, Bart, Esq. George Green, Esq. 
Themas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattiey, Esq. Archibald fed. Paxton, Esq 
John Cox, Esq. Devzill Thompsn, Esq 
Rev. Wm. Faiiofeil4, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 

Bankers Mess;s. Glyn Halifar. Mills & Co. 

New York Medical Examiners; JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq.,M.D ,762 Broadway. $ 
_ (HF The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prospectuses ard all informa- 
tion relating thereto, may be obta ned of the Company’s Agent, 

jan 22—6m FREDK SALMUNSON, 21 New street. 


NEW. YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—'lo sail on the Ist, 8th, L6in and 24 
of every month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sne- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctual y from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, 1Sth, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 


vil i— 
Days of Being from New 
f York. 


John Cattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq., 


M.D. 





Ships. Masters. Days ot Sailing from 


| London. 
Northumbesiland, R. H. Griswold,|Jan. 8, May 2. Sept. 3\Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 23 
ai ‘ ’ ‘ 


St. James, 16, 16\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Toronto, I. Pratt, * Oh. $B. 8 BH 1 Be 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 “ 21, “ QI, Qf 
Mediater, D. L. Stark, a ome - 36 3 «§ 8 « B&B 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,, “* 16, ‘16, ¢ 16)April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. 5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, |‘ 24, # 24 138, 13) Bs 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ Qi, «& 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore oe | 
Wellington, G. Chadwick, | “ 16, “16, “ 16May 5, Sept. 5, Jan 
Marg. Evans G. Tinker,| * 2, “234, * gu 38, * 18, «& 


“ 21; “ gi “ 
“ 98, 6 28, “ 
nF : June 3 Oct. 

itd a) 
Jan 1 May A Sept i “ 21; “69 ‘6 


E. 
Prince Albert, F.R.Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec, 1 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,, “ 8, ‘ 8, & @ 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “16, “© 16 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 

Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 








RS. BE EasE 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nawis 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription, 

T e price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible fer any 
letters.parcels, oF Reeders, sentby them, Upiene senior Bills of Lading are igned there- 

y to 
or, PP GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO 78 ‘Sopth<e 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


~~ PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISH ERS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 


sept ll, 1847. 


—E 
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A®* ENGLISH LADY accustomed to tuition wishes to meet with an engagement 
as Daily Governess ina respectable family either in this City, Jersey ty, or 
Brooklyn. {fn addition to the usual branches of English, she understands Music, French, 
and Singing. . Would not object to a School. { 





Farther particulars may be obtained by applying to the Rev. MOSES MARCUS 
No.'20 John street, New York. pees ys 


